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ORIGINAL PAPERS, Ba 
THE BAR OF NEW YORK. |more solidity and gravity of demeanor, and 
DEATH OF THE PRESIDENTS (from the Cour. and Enq.) | said “ Your Honor,” “the learned counsel,” 
Tak re ann connnsTonDENcE OF ANOHEW COMBE. and « gentlemen of the jury,” much oftener| 
WHIPPLE’S ORATION ON WASHINGTON. | than our modern practitioners. We think law 
CHASE'S HISTORY OF THE POLK ADMINISTRATION. is practised in this city, just now, pretty mueh 
ee es, as cheese is sold over the counter, or coats 
THE REBELS. |“got up” in large numbers for wholesale | 
seer. The Meadow Lilies, by Emily thineeini | stores. There is but one man in the whole | 
Spanish Dancing—Cockneyism of English Cascades. — Bar of New York, who has what we conceive 
7s a Tn wath antl an Gallery of Tilustrious to be the old-fashioned barrister look : a small 
vacTs AND OPINIONS.—Daniel Webster's Remarks on| Man, with a brown coat and a velvet collar, 
Gea. Taylor—Talvi—Launitz, the Sculptor—Assyrian  snug-fitting pantaloons and low shoes, with an 
eee ee riers Wallan Gossip, &¢.,&e. | indescribable foxiness of expression in the 
| countenance. That man (to his honor be 
it spoken, professionally) humbugs juries 
THE BAR OF NEW YORK. awfully ! 
Because there are some fifty desperate raseals} _In the convulsions and changes of this age 
in the Bar of New York, numbering over four-| of progress, the lawyer has, as far as we can 
teen hundred, it is the fashion to raise the recollect, held fast to but one of his immuni- 
ery of Lawyer! on all occasions, pretty much | ties: he still employs red tape to secure his 
as the ery of Mad-dog! is raised in mid-| law papers in a bundle, and seems to retain a 
summer. | little of his old pride in displaying it in Nassau 
Are there no short-measure merchants (we street. Things, men, usages, go by the board 
would like to know), false-weighted grocers, | very fast in this country. The Bar of New 
plated-ware peddlers? Now we undertake to| York has not, therefore, many old retainers. 
say, as a class, the Bar can hold its own against | There were a few old Judges—one marvellous 
any denomination of men. What oy eae old man in a high state of preservation—from 
was ever known to cast off, as a mere act of Whom, as if in a process of embalmment, every 
generosity, ten, fifteen, twenty-five per cent. of element of decay is dried out, and who seems 
his gains? Yet this is often done by the law- to have grown immortal on the bench: a few 
yer in settlement of costs. What tradesman, grey-headed criers and clerks; and, perhaps, 
from general considerations of the good of, a sweeper of the chambers. The court rooms 
the community, and in the exercise of an ab- themselves have no relish of antiquity, no 
stract charity, was ever heard of as turning mouldy or mouldering corners or niches where 
away custom from his own door? And yet the voices of the eloquent ancients linger; no 
this is an every-day occurrence in the law-| cobwebs, at least no cobwebs of special in- 
offices of this city. How many slander suits, terest, for the spiders change their quarters 
cases of assault, bitter family feuds, revenge- | every May-day. 
ful demands for the aid of the law, unjust and | Under the new Constitution the great func- 
oppressive claims have been silenced by the | tionaries lead the dance, and appear and disap- 
interposition and suasive influence of counsel? pear on the bench, like the figures in a panto- 
Wesay it ofourown observation, that we believe mime, with scarcely a chance to open their 
as many suits are silenced and suppressed (to | mouths, In the old time something of acultivat- 
the sole injury of the lawyer) as are put in ed and constitutional gravity seemed necessary 
prosecution. Little does the community know, to an appointment of this nature: a black cloth 
in its free charges against the Bar, how much suit was indispensable, and a measured pace 
it is indebted to it for its peace and good in the streets could not be safely neglected. 
order. It may claim a rivalship with the Now jerked up (this is not spoken profanely) 
pulpit, nor be ashamed to look its competitor by the thumb of the people into these stations 
in the face. _ of eminence, they partake of the popular aban- 
We have no doubt, on the other hand,! don in which they have their origin. We are. 
there is a great deal of sunken treasure in the told that Judges have been lately seen sitting, | 











law-offices of this city, funds of clients who 
have died suddenly, money shared by collusion, 
knavish executorships, money unjustly extort- 
ed from poor men, usurious bills of cost, gold 
wrung from needy or fearful men (tender of 
good name and respectability) by every crank, 


lever, and serew the devil puts in the hands of 
a dishonest lawyer to work with. But we do. 
not believe—we are not willing to allow—that 
the Cross of the Forty Thieves is clapped on! 


every law-office without distinction. We 


know two or three honest lawyers, we think. 
Our la 


of business men, the rapid, American, off-hand 


| The time approaches when every other man in 
wyers, as a body, partake of the spirit | America will be an editor or judge, and we will 
of the place, and have, like all our other classes | be compelled to discover and introduce, in the 


in Insurance and Cotton trials, in their shirt-| 
sleeves. We have not seen them. 

If it is objected that the tone of our society | 
is already furiously oracular, what is to be- 
come of us when in the course of a quarter or 
half century these organs of judgment are let 
loose upon the community, and every hotel 
and dining-room swarms with Ex-Judges? | 


The much-censured gravity of the Americans | 


will strike a deeper tinge and we shall in every 
company have a “ few more ” titled individuals. 





manner of dispatching affairs. They could not| and subordinate race to read the newspapers 


Spare the time nor pains to powder their wigs 


we edit, and listen to the law as laid down by 





i 


spirit of the ancient Helots of Sparta, another | 








business talent, considerable tact, but no geni- 
us, no wit (or little), some humor and drollery, 
fluency, but not often eloquence, very little or 
no imagination. Power over the feelings— 
pathos—is exceedingly rare. We can call to 
mind but one speaker at our whole Bar, who 
possesses it in an eminent degree—and he is 
irresistible. He carries nine cases eut of ten 
with this single weapen. In a sea-case, where 
the poor sailor is in jeopardy, or where he 
pleads for life, his silvery voice flits about the 
scene and falls upon the jurymen, like the light 
of the moon, softening them to a tender sym- 
pathy in which all harshness disappears. 

Every trade, calling, profession, has its bas- 
tards. There is a breed of fellows caliing 
themselves lawyers and counsellors at law, 
whom we do not care to mention by their 
popular designation because it is rank in the 
nostrils: but whom we must say a word or two 
about preparatory to their going into the hands 
of the d—t. hese gentlemen are always 
shabbily dressed (they may have some poor 
devil’s watch upon them and the chain travers- 
ing, in splendor, their tobacco-stained waist- 
coat)—with a slouchy collar to their coat, an 
old hat and a hang-dog look, with watery 
eyes significant of innumerable foregone drinks 
at the small corner groggery. They are gene- 
rally seen skulking about the pillars of the 
Tombs, or creeping stealthily up and down the 
lobbies about the court-room doors. They are 
on the look-out for a victim, and, with prac- 
tice, they know him, as the fish-hawk knows 
the fish he strikes for in the water. Some 
men, affected by the tattered condition of the 
poor customer approaching, would turn away 
and leave him to perish in the course of na- 
ture. Nothing can stir our worthy from his 
purpose. He would strip the victim of even 
his wretched garments, to secure a fee or the 
symptom of a fee! he would sacrifice the poor 
fellow and his whole generation—and he often 
does—to have his Ten Dollars “counsel 
raised.” 

“My poor son! my poor son!” This is a 
woe-begone woman in the cheapest possible 
black gown. 

“Yes—yes. He is in difficulty—I see. 
Took something by mistake ?” 

“Oh! he is innocent. I know he’s inno- 
cent!” 

“ We'll easily make that appear. The Judge 
is my particular friend—” 

“ Thank God!” cries the widow. 

“Not too soon. The fee must be raised.” 

The poor widow hasn’t a cent, not a farthing: 
she must go home immediately (it’s broiling 
August) and pawn her furniture. He gets the 
fee and does nothing—because he can’t. In 
like manner he deals with the wife whose hus- 
band is “in ”—the poor emigrant cheated by 
land-sharks—the German who has been rob- 
bed by his fellow-boarder. It’s lie and plun- 
der (and do nothing) from morning till night, 
as long as victims are to be found. After sun- 
down he makes for a small grog-shop near by, 
where he lies drunk through the night, and 
(sometimes intermitting a day) begins afresh 


in the morning, and the gown would sadly im-| retired magistrates. That we suppose will be| next morning. ‘This creature is sometimes 
— their movements, and bring them down! a sort of American Millennium. 
rom ten miles an hour to half that speed. 


VOL. vir. No. 4. 


The intellectual characteristics of the Bar 


called a lawyer. He is no such thing. He is 


| a highway robber. 
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(From the Courier and Encuirer.} 
DEATH OF THE PRESIDENTS. 


Grorce WasuineTonr, died at his own home ; 
the place made teeny ar his association 
with it. There, where he had ever gone with 
such eager enjoyment of its comforts and its 
employments—more prized and valued than 
place or power—there, where pilgrims, even 
while he lived, had gone from all parts of the 
realms of civilization, that they might know 
and converse with the greatest and best; 
there with the voice of a united approbation 
constantly coming to him from the people, he 
met the arrow of death. It came suddenly— 
so suddenly, that the tidings of his decease 
and his dina came simultaneously to the 
Halls of Congress. 

Joun Apvams came to “ the end of all liv- 
ing,” at his residence in Quincy, surrounded 
by the atmosphere of books and of study—to 
him congenial and delightful. He refreshed 
his aged mind by the strong thoughts of the 
classical past. His conversation was the 
richest pouring out of the results of an obser- 
vation from a high, and honored, and useful 
position; of the incidents and experiences of 
the stormy and strong day of the Revolution. 

“ All of which he saw, and part of which he was.” 

The fourscore years and ten—beyond that 
verge of old age which comes “ by reason of 
strength,”—was a time of usefulness. He re- 
membered what had gone before, and by its 


light illustrated, to those who were so favored | 
as to enjoy his converse, the Present. On the | 


most memorable day of that month, July, 
whieh has proved so fatal to Presidential life, 
he died—realizing what day it was, and re- 
joicing in it. The lamp of existence went 
out gradually, and the Nation mourned as that 
great light of the Revolution went out. 

It was on the same day that THomas 
JerFrerson breathed his last. To him the end 
of life had come with slow and observed pro- 
gress. His great age withered under no 
weariness or wreck. He had pledged the full 
measure of the fame that this earth could 
afford. Everywhere, in different hemispheres 
and languages, eminent and illustrious—with 
the friendship and the respect of those most dis- 
Monti- 
cello was regarded as a locality to which a 
visit was an era in one’s life. here he ut- 
tered the matured and perfected judgment— 
speaking as one confident that he gave no un- 
meaning oracle. His countrymen sorrowed 
that he had departed when they heard of his 
death, but recognised the time as a glorious 
termination to such a eareer. 

The Man of the Constitution—the wise and 
accurate Mapison—in himself the embodiment 
of the complete statesman—finished his earthly 
career as quietly and calmly as such a charac- 
ter might most og i desire. In the service 
of his country he had grown up, and had filled 
to the admiration of civilization the long series 
of publie station which his country insisted 
he should oceupy. He died in his own good 
State, Virginia, to which, for so many years, 
such intellects as that of his and Jerrerson, 
and the rest of the long line of intellectual 
rank, had secured by an undoubted title, the 
appellation of the Ancient Dominion. He 
parted from life rather than was sudden] 
severed from it, and the news of his deat 
eame over the nation like the gazing at the sun- 
set of a glorious day. 

It was in this great city—amidst the “ pomp 
and circumstance” of a civie celebration of the 
Nation’s Birthday—that the patriot, James 
Monrog, breathed his last, The roar of the 
ejoicing cannon—the manifestation that the 


men of the Revolution were remembered— 
rung in his dying ear. He had been one of 
them. He had enjoyed the confidence of the 
Father of his Country. - “I will send Mr. 
Monroe,” said Wasuineton to that famous 
Committee of the Democratic party, who called 
on him respecting the vacant embassy to 
France. The country saw with astonishment 
the death of another President on the anniver- 
sary of American Independence. Surrounded 
by the kindness and attention of his own kin- 
dred, his frame yielded to disease, after a 
struggle of many days. The city turned from 


its rejoicing to pour unfeigned sorrow over the | 


| which a thousand theories are powerless to 


last of the Presidents who had won a place in 
the hearts of the People, in the eventful days 


[July 27, 


veteran—he who never faltered in a good 
cause, or spared a bad one. Jonn Quincy 
Apams seemed, though aged, to be of the class 
of life’s busy men, and in the midst of ener. 
tic action, he died. There were none to {jl! 

is place, and it remains unfilled. 

r. Potx, when he met the fate that comes 
to all, was the tenant of a happy home, sur. 
rounded by all the cireumstances that tend to 
make life a condition of good. He had 
achieved at an age much younger than that of 





his ecessors, the highest honor his country 
could bestow on him. That he became Presi- 
dent by a popular election, is an evidence 


gainsay—that he was a man of ability, of 


when Colonies faded and States sprung to talent. He had an eventful Administration, 
being. the history of which in wisdom and impar. 
And who will—who can ever forget the tiality it is not yet the time to write. Its 
death of brave Old ity ¢ He who had anxieties and cares wrote their sad impress on 
by valor and fidelity, by doing courageously his physical frame. His decease—so soon 
and honestly all his duty, found such a home after the expiration of his term of office— 
in the people’s heart, that the herculean effort seemed painfully sudden, and all other feelings 
of desperate party machinery could not remove | merged into an universal and unfeigned regret. 
him thence. He who, in the faithfulness to! There was a consoling remembrance in this— 
his principles and his friends, and candor and | that it was at his own home, in the State 
courtesy to his opponents—conducted a can- _ whose annals he had honored, that he went to 
vass, of such vigor as the like never before was his rest. There hearts that had known him 
seen, and has not since been experienced. He best were ready to console the bereaved— 
who, after winning and wearing the laurels of and reflections such as these soothed and sofi- 
the proudest triumph that ever a civic contest ened the last struggle. 
afforded, yielded to the Destroyer. Even yet,) And of the last and keenest blow that has 
it is vivid in our memories, of the intensity of fallen on the Presidential ranks, what adequate 
feeling with which the news of his illness was words can be uttered? It is the commander 
watched, as it came (with a laggard step, dying in the midst of the battle—the man x 
which would now be unendurable) day by day, the wheel shot down when the struggle is 





and of the tears that fell from “eyes unused 


to weep,” when the man that never lost a| 


battle, left this world of uncertain happiness 
and most certain grief. The White House 


then first felt the tread of the skeleton foot, | 


and the startled heart of the People throbbed 
with a fervor of sorrow till then unknown. 

The brave warrior who never lost the en- 
thusiastic confidence of the people—a confi- 
dence against the giving of which able men 
saimleal wath ieek which was fully yielded to 
the last; the man of determined will, and 
whose energy wrote strong records in his 
country’s history, died in the midst of a peace- 
ful home ; those around him, who were spared 
to attend his declining years, and with their 
kindness making radiant life’s last hour. 

In the Hermitage, the President who had 
wielded power, so fully and freely bestowed, 
by a popularity, between the era of Wasninc- 
Ton and his own, without parallel—in this re- 
treat from the cares that do so wait upon place 
and station, General Jackson died. He had 
lingered long; he felt and acknowledged the 
slow and sure step of decay. His fame be- 
longs to the country. He must have been a 
great man, indeed, who could so cluster the 
affection of the people around him. 

In the Capitol itself—within the arches that 
had echoed Leck his words of surpassing wis- 
dom and eloquence, he died—who 

“ His sire a sage—himself a greater was.” 


As, from his very boyhood, he had been 
identified with the public service, so the halls 


of the public council heard his dying words. | 


The business of the Nation was hushed in 
silence, lest its progress should disturb the 
parting spirit, a the assembled Representa- 
tives knew it was a reflection of the will of the 
People, that they should gather around his 
coffin, as children when a father dies. 

Though health forsook him in a moment, 
there was time for the Nation to hear the 
tidings that it was about to lose its highest in- 
tellect—its most valuable memory—Freedom’s 


fiercest. 

Everywhere the pen of power and the voice 
of eloquence are speaking to the full heart of 
the people. 

The thread of Destiny seems woven into 1 
warp of mystery, by events such as_ that 


| which even yet have searcely lost their featur: 


of wonder. 

| The manner of the death of President 
| Taytor is known to all. The future has its 
_own light or shadow. 

| One only of those who were elected to the 


| office of President remains—and with vigorous 


‘health. Long and happy be the evening of his 
| days. He has passed eas the arena of his 
competitors. One who has borne the highest 
of earth’s honors may well rest satisfied. 
SENTINEL. 








REVIEWS. 
The Life and C of Andrew 
Combe, M.D., &c., §&c. By George Combe. 
Philadelphia: A. Hart. 


_ Tue life of so elear-headed and active-minded 
a man as Andrew Combe, written by one 
having so much in common with him as bis 

| elder brother, could not fail of being an in- 
| teresting book. Even had it ineluded little 
else than the correspondence here given, there 
is in that so much individuality and vivacity, 
that it would have been very pleasant reading. 

Perhaps the very qualities which make the 

Scotch such poor metaphysicians, render them 

| good letter-writers agreeable describers. 
hey are less deep than keen; they possess * 

great susceptibility to matters of fact, but not 
the insight which can illumine the dark re- 
cesses of consciousness. This is so evident, 
that it is admitted by their best thinkers to be 
their national trait. They are warm-hearted, 
firm in friendship, brave, and of indomitable 
resolution ; but: their genius is decidedly more 
for action than reflection. In these respects 
our New Englanders resemble them more than 
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any other race out of the eleven into which 
Mr. Pickering has classified our globe’s pe 
lation. Go where we please, we shall find 
Jonathan and Sandy “turning the honest 

nny ;” pushing, scheming, contriving, build- 
ing, bustling, thriving—seldom will either be 
found in repose. Here the looms of Lowell 
supply us with calicoes and sheetings; abroad 
itis the machinists of Glasgow who turn out 
the engines for the Atlantic steamers. 

Edinburgh (modern Athens) must be a pe- 
culiarly “set” city in matters of opinion. 
Whatever is ns upon there as right, is 
robably more absolutely right than it would 

anywhere else upon the orb. With all its 
elegance and refinement, it has, at least we 
conceive so, a certain positiveness, an angular- 
ity of character as distinctly marked as the 
same qualities would be in any individual of 
its population. Still, it cannot be denied that 
it produces many shrewd, practical writers, 
and exercises a healthful influence upon our 
literature. There is probably no city in the 
world where learning is more respected. 

This is shown in an antithetical style, less 
genial and fluent than that of the best Eng- 
lish authors, where cultivation is more obvi- 
ous than genius, as in the examples of Sydney 
Smith, Jeffrey, and the other Edinburgh Re- 
viewers, With their successors, even down to 
the present time. 

But, as remarked above, we are not of those 
who look north of the Tweed for philosophy, 
and least of all do we search for sound meta- 
physies in the Scotch or any other school of 
Phrenol This biography is wholly writ- 
ten, as might be supposed, in the light of that 
doctrine of which the brothers Combe have 
been chief apostles. As a phrenological bio- 
graphy, it is undoubtedly one of the most 
complete of its kind, and will doubtless be so 
regarded; but we shall neither question nor 
attempt to exhibit its merit in this respect, be- 
yond a few examples, to show to what an 
extreme minuteness the nomenclature of the 
school is carried. ‘The time to discuss the so. 
called science, we conceive to have gone by; 
that there is a general truth in it we all admit ; 
but those who can feel faith in the accuracy of 
examinations, &c., made under all the con- 
fusion arising from temperament, and the re- 
ciprocal influences of the organs upon each 
other, must (to our thinking) have the organ 
of Credulity plus, and that of Self-observa- 
tiveness minus. 

To show how the terms of phrenology are 
used in this work,we give the biographer’s 
description of his countrymen, in the intro- 
duction :-— 


“ The lowland Scotch, descended from a Celtic 
stock imbued with Teutonic blood, have long 
been celebrated for a ‘ perfervidum ingenium,’ or, 
in phrenological language, for vigorous propensi- 
ties of Combativeness and Destructiveness, which 
render them bold and energetic in contending with 
obstacles, but which also, when not thoroughly 
disciplined, give them a tendency to harshness and 
irascibility. To these qualities are added strong 
domestic affections. They possess large organs 
of Amativeness, Philoprogenitiveness, Adhesive- 
ness, and Concentrativeness, whence springs an 
ardent love of home, of kindred, and of offspring. 
They are endowed also with an ample develop- 
ment of the organs of Acquisitiveness, Cautious- 
ness, Secretiveness, Self-esteem, Love of Approba- 
tion, and Firmness, which confer on them those 
quiet, prudent, persevering, self-respecting, and 
self-advancing qualities for which they are cele- 
brated wherever they are known. They possess, 
moreover, a large development of the moral and 
religious organs, accompanied by a natural seri- 
ousness of character, a deep interest in religion, 





and a strong sense of moral responsibility. Their 
intellectual organs fit them for all ordinary spheres 
of enterprise and action.” 


No one can dispute the general accuracy of 
this description; but there is one trait which 
Smollett, himself a Scotchman, knew well 
how to ridicule, and of which our biographer 
gives frequently amusing examples. This is 
a certain mattler-of-fact-ativeness, which leads 
them to talk, discuss matters as locusts devour 
a country, leaving not a blade behind. For 
example: after relating how his brother, when 
a boy, after having accidentally fallen into a 
stream, was afraid to go home, he proceeds to 
remark, with no less gravity than truth :— 


“Tt is proper to remark that Andrew’s appre- 
hensions of his mother’s displeasure, described in 
this letter, arose from the custom of the age, of 
treating injurious accidents, arising from simple 
carelessness, with undue severity, as if they had 
been grave delinquencies—a practice which has 
not yet been altogether abandoned.” 


Apart from its phrenology, however, which 
we leave to those of greater faith than ours, 
the work contains much that is instructive ; 
and the correspondence is well stored with 
agreeable anecdote. 

The following picture of Scottish Calvin- 
ism, as developed in the Combe family, is by 
no means without its counterparts on this side 
the water :— 


“ So little was enjoyment recognised as an al- 
lowable aim in life, that when, in the buoyancy of 
youth, a natural feeling of gratitude, springing 
from the spontaneous activity of the moral facul- 
ties, occasionally led them to give utterance to 
expressions of satisfaction with the world, their 
mother would say: ‘ Hush—do not talk so—you 
do not know how long it may last!’ There 
seemed to be in her mind so strong a conviction 
that this was a world of woe, that she regarded a 
feeling of enjoyment as sinful, and as indicative of 
something wrong in the religious condition of the 
individual. At the same time, she was naturally 
cheerful, contented and amiable ; and it was only 
when the cheerfulness of her family vented itself 
in religious gratitude, that she became alarmed. 
Her husband participated in her religious opinions 
so far as his natural qualities allowed him to do 
so; but in his latter days he did not scruple to 
express his dissent from several points in the Cal- 
vinistic creed, ‘just because he could not believe 
them.’ He doubted, for example, the perdition of 
the heathen to whom the Gospel had never been 
preached, and of unbaptized infants ; he had also 
great difficulties with the doctrine of election, and 
the predestination of some individuals to eternal 
punishment ; and he was far from being convinced 
of the endless duration of hell-fire. When 
charged with inconsistency for doubting on these 
points, he used to say, ‘ It may be very wrong, but 
I cannot help it.’ This showed that the internal 
moral and religious struggles which had distressed 
his son were not unknown to himself; but he also 
had so humble an idea of his own powers of 
judgment that he never ventured to modify, by 
his own convictions, the faith taught in the church, 
lest he should be wrong, and lead his children into 
error. It was only after they had attained to ma- 
turity, and had mustered courage to break through 
the trammels of authority, and think for themselves, 
that he candidly acknowledged to the elder 
branches of them the state of his own mind. 

« Are there not thousands of parents in Great 
Britain and Ireland at this moment timidly con- 
cealing their own convictions of truth from their 
children, out of seeming deference to authorities 
which they no longer respect? And are there not 
thousands of children suffering agonies of mental 
distress, which a few candid sentences, spoken by 
their parents, would remove. Parents shrink from 
the responsibility of leading their children into 
possible error, by countenancing in them any dis- 





regard of established authorities ; but do they incur 
no responsibility in deliberately teaching them, 
as true, views which they themselves no longer 
believe ?” 

In 1818, Dr. Combe was a student of medi- 
cine in Paris. One of his letters gives the 
following account of the famous surgeon, 
Dupuytren :-— 


“T have seldom seen so much attention paid 
to really sick persons as by Dupuytren. The 
kind, insinuating manner in which he speaks to 
many of them, makes them almost forget their 
pains; and during an operation or dressing, he 
talks to them, asking them questions of all kinds, 
to divert their attention from their sufferings, and 
often with great success. To an obstreperous pa- 
tient, of whichever sex, he is rude. For a case 
requiring instantaneous decision, I have never 
seen a surgeon equal to him (you know, however, 
that I have not yet seen a great many of any 
kind). He acts without hesitation, and after he 
has finished, he states, with great clearness and 
precision, the reasons for and against particular 
modes of proceeding ; and his reasons are gene- 
rally very satisfactory, even when one would sup- 
pose that he had had no time for consideration. I 
am sometimes inclined to think that he could 
make any person submit to allow his head to be 
cut off. The other day he made a little boy jump 
upon a table, to be operated upon for the stone, 
quite pleased and joking. He asked him if he ever 
rode athome? ‘ Yes, said the boy, ‘ often ? my 
father sends me out to ride’ ‘ Ah! said Dupuy- 
tren, ‘ your father gives you a fine horse to ride 
upon?’ ‘Ah, non, monsieur; c’est un Ane, ce 
n’est pas un cheval.’ ‘ You ride upon a nice ass, 
then, instead of a horse, do you?’ ‘ Ah, oui,’ said 
the little fellow, quite pleased. The operation 
was completed in two minutes. The boy cried a 
little ; and when he saw the stone, ‘ Est-ce gros 
comme ¢a!’ he exclaimed with astonishment. He 
is recovering well.” 


The following extract from one of his let- 
ters, with the comment on it, is curious :-— 


« «There is a difference between the conforma- 
tion of the forehead of a French man and that of 
a French woman; the former slopes backwards 
from the nose rapidly, indicating deficiency in the 
reflective organs, while the woman’s forehead is 
much more perpendicular,’ 

“ This remark is correct ; and the fact, that in 
Paris, women exercise a greater influence in propor- 
tion to that wielded by men than women do in cor- 
responding situations in England, harmonizes with 
it. This difference in the development of the re- 
flective organs in the male and female heads 
does not generally prevail in the Jatter country.” 


Also this account of his faculties :— 


“Did you observe how much of the organ 
of Tune I had before leaving home? I was al- 
ways fond of some kinds of music ; principally of 
what the French call enjouée (an expression which 
I cannot translate into English), and also of sweet, 
melodious, melancholy music. I may add that 
the organ appears to have grown a little. Collie 
says it is doubled in size since I came here, but I 
think that it is only larger. I cannot, however, 
judge correctly of my own head. 

« But my Self-esteem, Love of Approbation, and 
Cautiousness, are my troublesome organs, which I 
should like to have diminished a little; particu- 
larly the Love of Approbation and Cautiousness, 
which are, I think, after laziness, my greatest ene- 
mies. A man requires a little of Self-esteem, not 
only to keep his own place in the world, but to 
save him from doing mean actions. My Destruc- 
tiveness, too, is sometimes troublesome. I have 
a great desire to know my own head ; but I can- 
not examine it well without taking it off, which I 
am very little inclined to do at present.” 

In 1820, he visited Leghorn for his health. 
The following is from a letter describing the 


voyage :-— 





“ On Saturday evening the dead-lights were put 
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in, and an awful night followed, with as dreary 
and stormy a day as ever mansaw. We had no 
observation, could not tell where we were, and 
lay till it moderated on Monday, under a close- 
reefed maintop, to prevent the ship from rolling 
and carrying away her masts. Every other suil 
and spar was lowered. ‘Then I had some very 
philosophical reflections on the ad and disadvan- 
tages of drowning, which was rather to be feared. 
Some tremendous seas broke over the poop with 
such violence that I thought she had struck, and 
up I ran undressed, to perish on deck, rather than 
die in the cabin. The captain soon undeceived 
me. ‘The second mate, when at the helm, was 
knocked down by the tiller (the tiller-rope having 
snapt), and received a severe contusion on ‘ Tune.’ 
Next day I had to attend him in his bed, sick my- 
self every five minutes. For a week he lay threat- 
ened with inflammation of the brain ; however, it 
was prevented. 
* ” = «= 

“ When off Corsica, on Friday last, we took 

the deep sea line to sound. 





dolce far niente, till roused again by another im- 
pulse. I have not yet had an opportunity of ex- 
amining its head, to know how far its development 
may account for its conduct. If one occurs I shall 
tell you the result. 


From a letter, in 1834, we extract the fol- 
lowmg :-— 
PHRENOLOGICAL DESCRIPTION OF A YOUNG LADY. 


«“ Miss —— was somewhat of a brunette, of an 
active temperament, had large observing organs, 
particularly an enormous Individuality, some 
ideality, mach Love of Approbation, and other 
good qualities. This development made her de- 
sire to know everything and everybody, and every 
place; but as her reflecting organs were only 
moderate in size, her knowledge, without the guid- 
ance of principle, was often inaccurate, and she 
shed doubt and obscurity around her, instead of cer- 
tainty and light. She said that she knew this 
great person and that great person, this lovely 
scene, and that dear delightful landscape, &c. 





It was all out (120 | She showed me Lord A ’s splendid property on 


fathoms), when a cry was heard from the brig, | the Kent side of the Thames! where he had none ; 


‘A turtle in sight; give chase!’ 


We had long | said his lordship lived much in Edinburgh, which I 


Jooked for some sleeping on the water, but found | doubted; then was sure that he did in winter, 


none. At this call, of course, the deep-sea line 
was hauled in, and off we set in chase. ‘Gently, 
gently, cries the captain,‘ don’t waken him.’— 
‘Bear down, bear down, without noise.” The 
captain posted himself in the bow, ready to seize, 


| 


and spoke of the turtle soup. We approached | 


fast, and at last came bump upon the trough of a 
grindstone!!! ‘ Famous soup, captain, said I. 
* Yes, mock turtle.” 


The following is his summary of the quali-| 


ties of a brother phrenologist, well known at 


the West :— 


“T met Professor Caldwell, of the United 
States, at Spurzheim’s, and have given him an in- 
troduction to you. He has a very powerful and 
avery active brain. He does not go to Edin- 
burgh, but he is extremely anxious to have casts 
of the skulls, &c., in O’Neil’s possession. He 
sees already the value of phrenology, and he is 
just the man for spreading it. Individuality, Com- 
parison, and Causality, also Self-esteem, Love of 
Approbation, and Firmness, are very large. He 
returns to America in six weeks.” 


Several years after Dr. Combe visited Italy, 
in the hope of obtaining relief from a pulmo- 
nary affection, which afflicted him during the 
remainder of his life, and was ultimately the 
cause of his death. His letters at this period 
are mostly descriptive, and are very interest- 
ing. The following gives his impressions of 

NAPLES AND VESUVIUS. 

“ People speak of Naples, its bay, and Vesuvius, 
their splendid magnificence and beauty ; but, ne- 
vertheless, Edinburgh, its frith and Arthur’s Seat, 
lose little by the comparison. If you would blow 
away our clouds, haul down the sun a little nearer 
the High Street; fix the wind in the west three 
hundred days in the year, giving it its swing the 
remaining sixty-five, and light a tar-barrel --- 
sionally on the top of Arthur’s Seat ° 
or two at a time, Naples would be seu. 
to the right-about, to hide its diminished heau ... 
one of its own caves. The bay is certainly very 
beautiful ; but from the little I have yet seen, it 
seems inferior to the Forth and its bays, as seen 
from the Calton Hill. As to local situation as a 
town, Edinburgh has the advantage. Naples has 
one or two magnificent streets, several palaces, 
&c.; but the rest is crowded, dirty, and disgust- 
ing, and few places have any view at all. The 
opposite side of the bay is very picturesque, and 
Vesuvius is a striking object ; but it has not been 
performing for some time, and rarely sends forth 
even a puff of smoke to gratify its admirers, which 
I hold not to be fair, when one comes so far to 
see it. I suppose it has the true Neapolitan or laz- 
zaroni temperament. When stimulated by neces- 
sity, it sets to work in earnest; but the necessity 
past, it relapees quietly and contentedly into the 








which I still doubted; then was positive that his 
two daughters, Lady Mary and Lady , Spent 
the winters there, and were there now, for she had 
met the latter, not long since. I once more asto- 
nished her by philosophic doubt, and said that both 
ladies and were in London ; but as for 
Lady Mary, I surrendered her to be located at her 
discretion, for I knew that no such lady existed. I 
noticed the tendency of her Individuality to name 
everything (vide my theory in the Journal) ; and 
it is astonishing how much it helps one to do so. 
I know many things well, to which I can give no 
name—many diseased states, for instance.” 


In 1842, when his health was quite broken 
down, and he had no expectation of recovering, 
we find him writing as follows :— 


“The longer I remain in this world, and the 
nearer the probable time of my leaving it. it seems 
only the more beautiful, and my affection for those 
I love becomes only the stronger. At least, I 
value solid and lasting friends still more than I 
did in early youth, when the novelty of the world 
and of mankind divided one’s attention with them. 
I sometimes think it strange, and at the same time 
a most kind provision of nature, that even with 
the prospect of a removal at no great distance, 
everything retains its interest just as much as if I 
were to live for fifty years. So trueis it, that it is 
the pursuit even more than attainment of the end 
which confers happiness. I read about everything, 
and in my mind plan all sorts of improvements, 
with as much zest asever. Even the lively gossip 
of ‘ little Fanny Burney,’ which I am now read- 
ing, amuses me as much as if I had made one of 
Fanny’s circle, although there is somewhat too 
much flummery and ado about nothing, to be quite 
suitable to my taste. Do not think, however, that 
I am becoming sentimental or lachrymose; so 
much the reverse, that my niece declares that since 
I came out here I have been liker ‘ a big boy’ just 
escaped from school than anything else. It is 

vite true. Who could look upon the rich and 
aly face of creation, brightened by sunshine and 
suaded by a passing cloud, and not rejoice in an 
emancipation from eight months’ confinement 
within stone walls, with only an occasional peep 
at dark clouds and a smoky atmosphere ?” 


The next year he visited Madeira, and his 
letters afford picturesque descriptions of its 
scenery, &c. :— 











“ As I sit writing in my turret, I can cast my 
eyes about, and have a different view from each of 
the four pairs of windows, every one possessing at- 
tractions of its own. To the west, the sun is now 
setting behind a ridge of hills, with a dark screen 
of dense and stormy-looking clouds fringing its 
broken outline. ‘To the east, the bold promontory 
of the Brazen Head is half obscured by a sweeping 
blast, which has just put a rainbow to flight. In 








front, stretches out before me the pathless and now 
troubled sea, with its dozen veseels lying at anchor; 
(for there is no harbor), dimly seen for a moment 
and then again appearing all in brightness, and th, 
little specks of boats hastening to the shore. TT, 
the north, the steep ascent to the mountain tops 
presents itself, covered with neat white quintas oy 
country-houses, rising in successive terraces, amidst 
their vineyards, and the upper regions enveloped 
in clouds and drenching rains. Near the top of 
the nearest mountain, the Mount Church shines 
forth conspicuously from among the trees at the 
height of nineteen hundred feet. Such are the 
scenes amidst which I write, at nearly half-past five 
P.M., on the 5th of January (1843), while you 
are sitting at your snug fireside, with your brilliant 
gas to illumine your darkness.” 

Some of his remarks on the books he was 
reading, are often striking as well as just :— 


“ Our friend was invited to a two o'clock 
dinner lately, and he told me that the party ‘ Wil- 
berforced it’ the whole afternoon. If you have read 
Wilberforce’s Life by his sons, you will require 
no elucidation of the phrase. If you have not, 
get it, and read the first thirty pages that turn up, 
and ex triginta disce omnes. I never read a book 
so carelessly composed by men assuming the title 
of editors. Every accessible letter seems to have 
been printed, no matter how manifold its repeti- 
tions, how obscure its hints, or how abrupt its ter- 
mination. Nothing is retrenched, nothing explain- 
ed, and nothing completed. With some exercise 
of judgment, and a good deal of trouble, one very 
interesting volume might have been made out of 
the rive. Cowper’s letters are jewels compared 
to Wilberforce’s, and to my mind do far more to 
excite a deep sense of religion than all the labored 
efforts of Wilberforce. ‘The one gives expression 
simply and naturally to the thoughts and feelings 
which spring up spontaneously as he writes. The 
other forces in the one topic in all his letters, and 
‘ Jashes himself up’ to a due fervor of expression, 
whether the mind wills or not. On one occasion, 
Wilberforce despatched a very hurried letter on a 
Saturday night, without any religious expressions 
in it. In the night time his conscience troubled 
him so much for the omission that he could not 
rest till he sat down next morning and wrote a 
second with the piety, and apologizing for his in- 
voluntary departure from his rule! Only think 
what a perversion of a good principle this was! 
There is, however, much in the Life that is really 
interesting. 

“T have lately read Taylor's Life of Howard, 
and, I am sorry to say, with some diminution of 
my veneration for the purity of his benevolence. 
It was not the simple inspiration of benevolence 
which impelled him, as I had erroneously suppos- 
ed, but a compound of various feelings, some of 
them not so high in character. In one sense, his 
merit was only the greater on that account, but 
still one feels differently towards him. Benevo- 
lence was, however, obviously strong in him, al- 
though by no means so predominant as in men 
like Eustache, Melancthon, Vincent de Paul, and 
others. I recollect being disappointed in the very 
same way with Mrs. Fry. I did not find pure and 
unassuming benevolence so predominant in her as 
I expected. I t there are many other cases 
of a similar kind, of which Owen is also one, 
where the act, but not the impulse, is benevolent, 
or benevolent only in the second degree, and 
springing from a sense of duty in one, or vanity or 
self-esteem in another. The patronizing benetac- 
tor has self-esteem at least as powerful as benevo- 
lence, if not more so. The predominant benevo- 
lence avoids the ostentation of patronizing.” 


Perhaps his most remarkable trait was the 
cheerfulness with which he combated for life 
with a disease which he knew was soon to 
conquer. The following, from one of his 
letters, describes his second arrival at Ma- 
deira :-— 

“« My paper is nearly filled up, although I have 
much more to say. If [had had room I should have 
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told you how, on our arrival, Senhér Nuno, the 
health-officer, saluted me from afar ; how the cap- 
tain (who had never been at Madeira before) 
gravely consulted me whether to bring the ship to 
anchor or stand off and on under easy sail; how 
1, with equal gravity, advised him to keep a clear 
conscience and fet down his anchor ; how he then 
begged I would point out the best anchorage- 
ground ; how Senhor Nuno and I were of one mind 
thereanent, and directed him to drop under the 
stern of a smart slave-chaser; how I looked as 
grave thereupon as if I had been first pilot of the 
port of Funchal, which has no port at all, which 
was the reason of the captain asking me where 
heshould anchor in the bay; how the captain, 
commenting on my character in my absence, as- 
sured the rest of the passengers that I was ‘ a very 





| not seem common. 


reformed already, or he feels ashamed to soil these 
elegant boats. Certain at least it is, that both on 
the Hudson and the Delaware, the spitting was 
not nearly so bad as I expected. Indeed there 
was very little, except near the smoking and bar- 
rooms. In the ferry and smaller steamers, where 
the lower—I beg Jonathan’s pardon, the poorer— 
classes abound more, there was much more of it, 
and once or twice it was disgusting enough. Here 
on board we have two Kentucky men who indulge 
in it without respect to time, place, or circumstance. 
But among people of ordinary good breeding it did 
Speaking generally, I have 
seen even more to interest, and less to offend, than 
I was prepared for. There is no country or people 
known to me presenting so many points of in- 
teresting observation to a reflecting mind as the 


decent man ;? how he confirmed this handsome | United States ; and I should willingly give all IT 
testimony by a opm | bee woe ae Meares es | have os a ean of sound lungs and health 
heard me praise ; how I have thereby been ena / to spend among them, and be content to make m 
to regale my friends at no expense to myself; how, colt a the end of that time. 4 
since our arrival, two doctors fell ill, and how the “The newness of the country and people, and 
patients, to take the advantage of them, fell ill | the intense individuality of character displayed by 
too ; how the Portuguese lament that there are so | the latter, struck me most forcibly from the first, 
very few invalids this season ; how houses, cooks, | and remain prominently in my mind still. This 
and provisions are thus at a discount, and civility | characteristic of the people has a good and also a 
much on the increase ; how we are treated with bad side. It is at the bottom of their energy and 
profound respect by some who thought nothing of enterprise as well as of their independence. But 
us before ; how the letters in the Scotsman have | it renders self so paramount in influence and pro- 
made the people wonder what I shall say next ;| minent in action as to make them hard, cold, 
how we have a real live duchess on the island,! and dry in their manners, and somewhat deter- 
beg hy to : pe oe wy Tan ; aptoe: | mined and gy eiper ~. others ’ Tt — 
is lau or affability, and for calling on those; own views. But while they seem to know no dif- 
whose acquaintance she is anxious to make ; how | ference between a polite and agreeable manner and 
I have not yet seen her, but have a profound re- | downright obsequiousness, and therefore abhor the 
spect for her greatness in the distance ; how I do one in common with the other, the radical civility 
not wish to ne gas it ue ha 4 A and many | is there in greater force than one would be led to 
other wonde ings, for whic ave now no! anticipate. 
room, and must therefore omit.” rected independence or dignity; for there is no | 
“George Combe having been consulted by a, reason onearth why the suaviter should be banished 
friend on the plan of a work which he intended to | from the modo, and the fortiter alone usurp both the | 
write, applied to Dr. Combe for his opinion, and | thing and the manner. Several times I met with | 
received in answer the following characteristic | @ Surly sort of silence when I asked a civil and 





This proceeds obviously from ill-di- | 


note, dated 27th January, 1846 :-— 

«“« When Bonaparte was expounding with great 
energy to General Dessolles the plan of operations 
he wished Moreau to adopt in crossing the Rhine, | 
Dessolles told him that his plan was ten times! 


pertinent question of railway employés; but I 
could scarcely call them gentlemen ; and it seem- | 

,in one or two instances, as if they felt half! 
ashamed to give me a polite and direct answer, | 
under the idea that it would be held derogatory to 





summits is exceedingly picturesque.” The 
author here, having little else to record, takes 
occasion to celebrate the beauties of “ tropical 
moonlight.” 

Martinique, which bristles with splintered 
volcanic mountains, justifies its French owner- 
ship in the attractiveness of its capital, St. 
Pierre. 

At Dominica the steamer passengers are 
offered by the boatmen, among other monstro- 
sities, gigantic frogs stuffed and varnished, and 
there are higher objects of interest in the na- 
tural scenery of the island. 

At Gaudaloupe you may visit La Souffrier 
or Sulphur Hill, a volcanic production, which 
— a height of five thousand five hundred 
eet. 

Antigua, the capital of the Leeward Isles, 
is a favorable specimen of a British colony in 
the West Indies. The Emancipation Act in 
1834, went into immediate operation, without 
any apprenticeship. The free system had the 
best chance, from the good order and reli- 
gious government in which the Moravians 
bear an important part; but the island suffers 
in its resources from an insufficiency of labor- 
ers, and from the competition of slave-grown 
products. Mr. Baird adds that there is no 
lack of enterprise in introducing labor-saving 
machinery on the part of its resident proprie- 
tors. Notwithstanding the labors of mission- 
aries, caste remains in full force. The body of 
the cathedral of St. John’s is occupied by 
whites, while the side aisles and galiery are 
again divided between the people of color and 
the negroes. The constitutional indolence of 
the latter is illustrated by a jail incident. The 
prisoners sometimes dispute the order for their 
liberation—an afflicting fact, should it reach the 


/ears of Thomas Carlyle. 


St. Kitts has some most luxurious tropical 
scenery and sea views, comprehending the ad- 
jacent islands. It is a choice spot for an inva- 
lid, who, hard by, on its brother island Nevis, 
may enjoy the luxury of a hot mineral bath, 


better than Moreau’s, but that it was not adapted | their dignity to be questioned by a ‘ stranger’ about | with many recuperative virtues. 


to Moreau’s genius, and therefore he would do | 
wisely to let Moreau follow his own, as he would | 
effect the end better by means of it than by trying | 
one uncongenial to his own understanding. The 
criticism was approved of, and I feel its applica- 
bility to ——’s plan. He will execute his own 
better than yours or mine, even if ours be better in 
the abstract ; and therefore I say, ‘ laissez le faire, 
although my views differ from his.” 


In 1847 he came to the United States, prin- 
cipally for the benefit of the sea voyage, which, 
however, proved too rough for him. He) 
died in that year. The following embodies | 
his impressions of the country :-— 


“ My brother George will have told you that I 
caught cold on returning from Philadelphia to 
Jersey City. Its severity was aggravated by a| 
variety of unavoidable causes unnecessary to men- | 
tion. In a few days I was pulled down so much 
that I resolved to try a change to the more bracing 
air of West Point ; and it was in that excursion 
that I perceived clearly the probability of increased | 
damage from any further attempts at travelling. 
And yet, for persons in health, their steamers and 
railway-cars are so commodious and well-manag- 
ed, that I should very probably be laughed at by 
ninety-nine in a hundred of their occupants for 
supposing them unsuitable for pulmonary invalids. 
The river boats are indeed marvellous. In size, 
speed, elegance, comfort, and the perfection of 
order and cleanliness, they are unparalleled. In 
furniture and decoration they are even splendid. 
Nowhere is convenience sacrificed to splendor ; and 
the beauty of the thing is, that all the sailing being 
in smooth water, one can enjoy the splendor along 
with the convenience, which is not the case in our 











Sea-going steamers. Kither Jonathan has partially 


the arrangements for his luggage, particularly as | 
these were in themselves excellent, had I only 
known them as well as they did.” 





Impressions and Experiences of the West Indies | 


and North America in 1849. By Robert 
Baird, A.M. Phila.: Lea & Blanchard. 


WE have here a new instalment, not of British 

rejudice and grumbling, common to trans-at- 
antic tourists who pass a few months in the 
country, but a fair, judicious matter-of-fact book 
by a Scottish gentleman who makes the pil- 
grimage of a considerable portion of the 
western world in pursuit of health, and in a 
frame of mind, we may add, well adapted to 
its recovery. There is no illness or dyspepsia 
in Mr. Baird’s speculations. He has a good 
legal digestion of every fact or sentiment which 
comes before him. 

His tour lay by the route of the West India 
steamers, visiting island after island, from Ma- 
deira to Jamaica, and making the main land at 
Mobile, to leave it in a few months by a Cu- 
narder from Boston. We shall touch upon a 
few points of this progress, taking the author 
up at the most eastern of the Antilles, jotting 
the memorabilia of the route. 

Barbadoes, the renowned of Marryatt, is an 
island twenty-five miles in length, by about 
fifteen or sixteen broad. It is more densely 
populated than any other portion of the globe, 
its hundred and seven thousand acres contain- 
ing not less than 140,000 persons. 

St. Lucia, half aday’s sail by steamer from 

badoes, is “ voleanic and mountainous, and, 





as seen from the sea, the aspect of its eraggy 


The Danish island of St. Thomas is virtu- 
ally a free port, and its warehouses are filled 
and its merchants thrive. You dine with 
them, and admire the beauty of the view from 
their windows. Such is the transparency of 
air and water that Mr. Baird, as he tells us, 
“ standing at an elevation of certainly not less 
than five or six hundred feet above the level 
of the sea, could discern large fish, as they 
swam about far down in the depths of the 
lagoon.” 

Santa Cruz, the resort of American invalids, 
is forty miles to the southeast. It has a 
wealthy and enjoyable planter’s society, good 
roads (a rare West Indian amenity), nnd its 
salubrity is renowned. The slaves had been 
recently liberated, when Mr. Baird visited it in 
1849, and there were, as usual, two sets of 
opinions as to the consequences. At the table 
of the Governor-general the change was thought 
inauspicious, both for the blacks and the 
resources of the island; others, who relied 
more on hopes than facts, thought differ- 
ently. 

Porto Rico, in the possession of Spain, is a 
level, fertile, export-producing island, and has 
the peculiarity of a slave population out of the 
usual proportions. Of its 360,000 inhabitants, 
42,000 are slaves, the remaining white and 
colored numbers ‘being accounted for by the 
island having long been a penal settlement, 
with a steady immigration from home. 

The steamer next touches at Hayti, the seat 
of the empire of the illustrious Faustin J. 
Mr. Baird did not stop there, but the very sight 
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of it provokes the en. an that an “ island so fer- | 
tile, so romantic, and so capable of supporting | 
a large population in comfort and luxury, 
should be under such governance, and have so 
many appearances of a retrograde course in 
civilization.” 

The first thoughts of an Englishman land- 
ing at Jamaica are, of course, given to its 
rare tropical beauties, its range of Blue 
Mountains and the delights of tree and 
valley through which you ascend to their 
eool heights. His second reflections are due 
to its present decline. Mr. Baird treats of this 
general difficulty in a separate chapter, and 
echoes the complaints of the West Indies as 
to the Government policy in abandoning, that 
is the phrase, the labor interests of the islands. | 
A great change was to be made in the culture 
of the land, slavery was to be abolished, Eng- 
land effected this, and paid the planters for 
their immediate loss. The government was 
bound, it is argued by the West Indian, to 
continue a protective policy. ‘The sum paid 
was far from a full valuation of the property 
taken away. It was an assistance to a great 
social experiment. In admitting under de- 
creasing duties the slave-grown products of 
other countries, Great Britain, it is said, is vir- 
tually faithless to her contract. Cuba is there- 
by established, and the British West Indies 
depressed. A return to the protective policy | 


an affair purely wit 


It is limited at home. Therefore England | of Washington, now appears in the usual 
must admit our «aac on this subject as phiet form. It is, we presume, now that 

in our own diseretion. If it has been delivered and printed, a satisfac- 
any copyright whatever is a question of expe-| tory proof to municipal authorities generally, 


frees ign o more must international copy-| of the propriety of occasionally stepping aside 
right i 


. This, we know, is a low view of the | from hack politicians, whose brains have been 
cease, but it isa view forced upon us by the in-| washed away in a sea of words, and invitin 
terpretation of the Statute of Anne. There | the freshness, select thought, and refined intel. 
have not been wanting defenders of the right | lectual training of the man of letters to the 
of the author at common law, but they have | public rostra. Mr. Whipple shows that 
been in a minority on the English bench. It) there is something left to be said which may 
would be to the honor of American jurispru- | mark the time spent in saying it even on the 
dence to recognise this common law right of Fourth of July. It is only a barren or a 
authors, and to protect the privileges under it haughty mind which is incapable of making 
of foreign writers. But this we are hardly to| such an opportunity available. But between 
expect. |the men who have nothing to say and those 
Leaving common law and common right,| who are too fastidious to speak at all, the oc- 
what is the enpetioney of granting copyright | casion gets off badly. Every true scholar has, 
protection tothe natives of other countries?) however, some specialty which he may bring 
Mr. Baird thinks we have a strong inducement | to his work when called upon. Mr. Whipple 
to do this in the fact that, by the present law is a student of history, which he approaches 
of England the moment we did so, we would from the biographical side, and is fond of 
fall into a reciprocal oe abroad, and sketching character. You find him at home 
while English authors gained a new set of in this Oration with the parliamentary men of 
readers and purchasers of twenty millions | the era of the Revolution, of whose succession 
we should get access to at least forty in office a neat and rapid account is presented, 
millions of British subjects. There is a and in the search for the elements which 
consideration for reciprocity statesmen who compose the man, George Washington. His 
like to have the reciprocity, if possible, at least views of the latter have been before our read- 





‘more than half on one side. Indeed if we ers. We glean a few paragraphs from the 


earry our usual calculation of national ad-| former portion. 


is the demand of the planter, seconded by the | Vancement out, we should, in no long time, be 


statements and arguments of this volume. | supplying authors and books at a greatly in- oe Mi at ore 
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Of Havanna, Mr. Baird’s remaining West | 
India topic, we have so recently presented our | 
own and this writer’s views with respect to a_ 
question, that of annexation involving ll | 
others, that we shall rapidly pass on to the 

ortion of his travels relating to the United | 
tates. Here we find a general tone of pains- 


creased ratio to the present, and our book | 


makers, numerically, would equal those of Eng- 
land. Already the interests of American wri- 


ters in England are of importance to that un-| 


derpaid body of producers, and an International 
law would now put large sums into their 


hands. The expediency of a responsible sys-| 


«“ This man was so brilliant and fascinating as 
_an orator, that Walpole said of one of his speech- 
_es, that it was like hearing Garrick act extempore 
| scenes from Congreve ; but“he was without any 
| guiding moral or political principles ; and, bound- 
| lessly admired by the House of Commons, and 
| boundlessly craving its admiration, he seemed to 
act ever from the impulses of vanity, and speak 


taking and candor. The notices of places ‘tem of book-making is obvious, and opens @ ever from the inspiration of champagne. Gren- 


visited are slight, but care has evidently been 
taken in the formation of opinions. A mode- 
rate view is given of the subject of slavery, 
and on others there is a spirit of fair play, and 
calm consideration, which Anglican tourists 
may profit by. The remainder of our notice 
must be given to a subject of interest to our 
readers :— 

A large portion of the concluding chapter on 
America is occupied with a consideration of 
the International Copyright Question, which 
is handled with a temperance and discretion 
which should secure from that large portion 
of the community who look more to the 
manner than the matter of an argument, and 
who are disagreeably affected even by a good 
cause, coupled with hard names applied to 
themselves, at least a favorable eortae. 
There is nothing, we believe, in Mr. Baird’s 
statement absolutely new to American read- 


wide range of moral speculation; as does also 
the fraternal spirit which would result from the 
united literatures of the two nations. Into 
this Mr. Baird does not enter, confining his ex- 
pediency argument to the commercial dollar 
and cent view. He shows, as has been shown 
before, that while our authors would be gain- 
ers every way, the people would not suffer— 
the supply of a book in price always being pro- 
portioned (from the interests of the publisher) 
to the demand; and, that as books are getting 
cheaper every year in England with the in- 
crease of readers, they would necessarily be 
cheaper still with the annexation to the trade 
of the millions of the United States. He 
shows that the books of Mr. James, the novel- 
ist, which were some time since published at a 
guinea and a half are now reprinted in Eng- 
land for a shilling. Nothing certainly can be 
cheaper than Mr. Dickens's Household Words, 
a copyright publication sold for two pence. 





ers, but the matter has certainly never been 
more clearly pe te The position of right 
on the part of the English author is waived by | 
Mr. B. at the outset, and the privilege which 
the writers of Punch so much delight in of | 
ealling the American book publishers and 
readers pirates, &c., of course abandoned. | 
The question is put simply on the ground of | 
cmpelinen. This relieves it of many easily 
raised objections; though we think the sense | 
of right, of the natural right of the author to) 


| 


the enjoyment of his productions, is the most, 
convincing and safest argument at last. But, | 
as between the two coufftries it is as well, 
with the present sense of literary property as 
it is regarded by the natives of both, to consi- 
der simply the expediency. The right of the 
author to an icipation in the fruit of his 
labors, is both in this country and in England, 
such is the theory, the creation of the statute. 





Mr. Bohn’s libraries equal the cheapest of. simi- 
lar American series. We think American 
readers need have nothing to fear as to the in- 
crease of price. 

These and other considerations are judi- 
ciously urged by Mr. Baird. We have no- 
ticed his remarks with some minuteness, trust- 
ing to call attention to his clear and full state- 
ment of this subject in a way that they shall 
not be forgotten when the arguments on this 
misunderstood topic are again revived before 
our legislators. 





Washington, and the Principles of the Revolu- 
tion. An Oration by Edwin P. Whipple. 
Boston; J. H. Eastburn. 


Tuts Oration, from the newspaper reports of 
which we have already drawn some striking 
and well-reasoned reflections on the character 


ville, smarting under his recent defeat, but stil! 
doggedly bent on having a revenue raised in 
America, missed no opportunity of goading this 
versatile political roué with his sullen and bitter 
sarcasms. ‘ You are cowards,’ said he, on one 
occasion, turning to the Treasury bench; ‘ you 
are afraid of the Americans; you dare not tax 
America.’ Townsend, stung by this taunt, started 
passionately up from his seat, exclaiming, ‘ Fear! 
cowards! dare not tax America! I do dare tax 
America ’ and this boyish bravado ushered in the 
celebrated Bill, which was to cost England thir- 
teen colonies, add a hundred millions of pounds 
to her debt, and affix an ineffaceable stain on her 
public character. Townsend, by the grace of a 
putrid fever, was saved from witnessing the conse- 
quence of his vainglorious presumption ; and the 
direction of his policy eventually fell into the 
hands of Lord North, a good-natured, second-rate, 
jobbing statesman, equally destitute of lofty virtues 
and splendid vices, under whose administration 
the American war was commenced and consum- 
mated.” 
CLIVE IN AMERICA. 


«“ The war, as conducted by North’s ministry, 
was badly managed, but he had one wise thought 
which happily failed to become a fact. The com- 
mand in America, on the breaking out of serious 
disturbances, was offered to Lord Clive ; but, for- 
tunately for us, Clive, at about that time, conclud- 
ed to commit suicide, and our rustic soldiery were 
thus saved from meeting in the field a general, 
who, in vigor of will and fertility of resource, was 
unequalled by any European commander who had 
appeared since the death of Marlborough.” 


LORD NORTH’S CONCILIATION. 


“ Tt may here be added that Lord North’s plans 
of coneiliation were the amiabilities of tyranoy 
and benignities of extortion. They bring to mind 
the little French fable, wherein a farmer convokes 
the tenants of his barnyard, and with sweet s0- 





lemnity says,—‘ Dear animals, I have assembled 
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you here to advise me what sauce I shall cook 
you with. ‘ But, exclaims an insurrectionary 
chicken, ‘we don’t want to be eat at all!’—to 
which the urbane chairman replies,—‘ My child, 
you wander from the point.’ ” 





History the Polk Administration. By 
Lucien B. Chase, a Member of the Twenty- 
Ninth and Thirtieth Congresses. Putnam. 


Tae Honorable Lucien B. Chase hands the 
Administration of Mr. Polk down to posterity 
in five hundred octavo pages. Twenty-five 
score of pages to every Presidential Term 
would give us already fifteen volumes of the 
pattern of this bulky history, which has at least 
this peculiarity, that its fidelity to truth ean be 
more easily tested than that of any professedly 
historical work we ever encountered. A capi- 
tal field this for the critic, a history whose old- 
est event dates in the year of grace 1844! 
We have only to turn over our files of dailies 
and extras for the last few years, and in the 
Telegraphic summaries, Congressional Re- 
ports, and Washington correspondence we 
have mapped out before us in continuous de- 
tail the whole sum and substance of this pon- 
derous history. 

The venerable maxim, “ de mortuis nil nisi 
bonum,” expands and fertilizes into nil nisi 
optimum, when applied to a deceased Ex- 
President. We never knew that the theory of 
our Government required in the Executive 
that intellectual head and shoulders superiority 
and pre-eminence which it seems our late 
Chief Magistrate, Mr. Polk, possessed. The 
country got along tolerably well before the 
Polk Administration, and is quite successful at 
the present moment. The permanent and 
solid advance of social order and national 
prosperity, respect, and strength, are indications 
enough, as we have been taught the lessons of 
national and political economy, of stability and 
progress. But according to the historian of 
the Polk Administration, it is not these that 
posterity will be called to admire, or that we 
ought to stop to panegyrize in the brilliant 
period which has just passed ; but its startling 
incidents, its bold and comprehensive policy, 
its grand and successful designs, which stand 
unrivalled on the pages of American History. 

Oregon and Texas, the glories of Palo 
Alto and Resaca de la Palma, Buena Vista, 
Vera Cruz, Monterey, and Chapultepec; the 
vastness of New Mexico and the inexhaustible 
riches of California. Such are some of the 
blessings which the Polk Administration, as 
from a cornucopia of miraculous abundance, 
showered down upon the American people. 
The four years of plenty; the quadrenniad of 
national glory a felicity, that “eventful 
epoch,” is characterized by our congressional 
historian as par excellence, in the history of the 
race, worthiest to be dignified by “future 
generations” with the lofty epithet of the 
“age of progress and reform,” while the “ im- 
mortal renown” with which the American arms 
were covered during its brief space is to be 
preserved in undying history. 

Mr. Polk and his personal performances oc- 
cupy in these overwhelmingly glorious annals 
= much the same position as the small type 
and almost indiscoverable italies of those 
monster placards with which the Bowery and 
Chatham Square are invaded at regular inter- 
vals; and in which the most portentous an- 
nouncements and the most astounding intelli- 
gence are found on closer inspection to stand 
guard over mieroscopic advertisements of 
ready made clothing, patent sausages, or the 
universal vermifuge and elixir vite. 

We have no kind of objection to give the 





Polk Administration its full meed of prais®> 
and due credit for the display, as an adminis- 
tration, of very many evidences of successful 
statesmanship and comprehensive policy. We 
do not quarrel with the admirers ; far, far less 
with the friends of Mr. Polk. His worst enemy 
must have regretted the melancholy end of his 
life, cut short just at the period when if ever, 
a dignified repose might have crowned the suc- 
cesses of his career. Personally we intend 
him or his memory no disrespect. But we do 
protest, as we have a right to do and as the 
dignities of history demand, against putting 
him into the crucible of contemporaneous his- 
tory, and turning him out by the hocus-pocus of 
rhetoric, as a hero and a paragon of the purest 
metal. Spare us for ten years at least. There 
is no such hurry, Mr. Chase. We are not in 
need of a new hero. Napoleon does very well 


yet a while ; General Jackson is quite satisfac- | wanting somewhat in the fundamentals. 











larding of falsely placed and erroneously used 
medical terms, that would have delighted a 
Christy Minstrel audience. The prescription 
was a conglomeration of roots os herbs that 
to us showed its origin, and were entirely in- 
appropriate to this case, or to any other. The 
third person forming the trio, was a scientific 
man, as I was informed, engaged to take down 
and arrange the sayings of Davis for his first 
work, published some time since. 

The origin of this book being thus accounted 
for—the cause of its systematic abuse of the 





| regularly educated physician noted, it remains 
| to 


_ some account of the 450 pages which, 
under the title of “ The Physician,” constitute 
the first volume of the Great Harmonia—to be 
followed by others—if it pays. 


| “A little learning is a dangerous thing ;” 


and our scientific man evinces himself to be 
He 


tory so far as the State of Tennessee is con- | is not content with riding one hobby, but like 


cerned. Mr. Polk’s apotheosis may be safely 


gi onan e 

e must remark on the shockingly bad | 
taste of the author in closing his work with the | 
gossiping letter of a Nashville correspondent, | 
suited very well for the miscellaneous columns | 


of a daily paper, but entirely out of place even 
as a reference, in a history, especially as its de- 
tails are some of them of a nature which had 


better be excluded from the eulogium upon | 


Mr. Polk. 


It would be well in a second edi- 


tion to modify or expunge this unfortunate | 
Jinale. 


In equally bad taste and in worse temper is 
the Appendix. 


This Appendix contains the correspondence | 


between Secretary Marcy and General Scott, 
a correspondence whose production the neces- 
sities of the work did not require, and the pub- 
lication of which a due sense of comity and 
courtesy would have prevented. The services 
and successes of General Scott form too con- 
spicuous a part of the Administration of Mr. 
Polk, to be in any way dimmed and diseredited 
by the indiscretions of his semi-official cor- 
respondence. 





The Great Harmonia ; being a Philosophical 
Revelation of the Natural, Spiritual, and 
Celestial Universe. By A. J. Davis. Bos- 
ton: B. B. Mussey & Co. 


Tue work before us was composed to meet 


the wants of a portion of our reading popula- | 


tion who have arrived at the sophomoric 
period of life, self persuaded of their own high 
intellectual powers, and blinded by their self- 
sufficiency, who think by their native instincts 
to unravel at a glance mysteries that have 
troubled the giants of the day. _Plausibility, 
or even without that, bold assertion finds with 
them ready believers. Andrew Jackson Davis, 
the reputed author of this strange collection of 
sense and nonsense, asserts that he is an un- 
educated man ; that this was written by inspi- 
ration, without which he would be entirely 
unable to compose it, as “ he is destitute of 
even the ordinary branches of book education.” 
This we credit ; for some years since, at the in- 
vitation of a gentleman under his medical 
direction, who took us hither, we witnessed 
the examination of several credulous sick, and 
have ever since been fully convineed of the 
nature of his ability. With him were con- 
nected two individuals, and the parts which 
they played may be imagined. One was a 
man who had for several years practised the 
Thomsonian or Botanic practice, and who as- 
sisted at all the medical examinations. These 
were the most ridiculous possible. The mag- 
netized Davis described the case with an inter- 


| the circus riders, has a foot on several, shorten- 


ing or lengthening the reins, to suit his conve- 
nience. Religion and medicine are not unfre- 
quently apparently confounded, and the va- 
rious theories of the Swedenborgians, trans- 
cendentalists, and other similar sects, are 
| united most strangely. As is to be supposed, 
| magnetism is the all inall.. By it one may 
cure all diseases, from warts to the cholera, 
for to the latter disease he says, “1 recom- 
mend as the most certain cure, self-magnetiza- 
tion; a determination of will not to die of the 
disorder.” There is something in this if you 
do not place too much dependence upon it. A 
certain philosopher of this ilk, who did not 
baulk at pushing a favorite theory, was in the 
habit of maintaining that death was a mere 
matter of will; it was a man’s own fault if he 
died; he might live on if he was resolutely 
disposed to do so. 

Still the work is not altogether silly. The 
premises are not unfrequently correct, if the 
deductions are ridiculous. But most of what 
may be called the original portion, is the 
| merest balderdash. T’o have an appearance of 
|a peculiar style, the meanings of words are 
| forced, and language itself distorted to suit the 
_writer’s convenience. The whole is written in 
| aninflated manner, with words of learned length 
and thundering sound, so nseful to conceal a 
littleness of thought, and to captivate the un- 
| learned. 

It may be found a useful book some ages 
hence, serving to illustrate the time of mes- 
merism and knockings—the age of humbug. 


The Initials : a Story of Modern Life. Phila.: 
A. Hart. 
Tue author of the Initials, in a very pleasant 
| preface, informs his or her readers (we confess 
| ourselves in doubt which) that the title of her 
novel is to be understood as a hint to the 
| reader that this is her first or “initial” ap- 
| pearance in print, and that, like the initial of a 
MS. or book, if liked, much will be found be- 
yond. She talks of old drawers full of MS., 
in a style which used to be in vogue in profes- 
sedly fictitious introductions to fictitious works. 
We do not know whether these assertions are 
to be placed in that class, but the probabilities 
are strongly in favor of such supposition. 
The facilities now afforded for getting in print 
ir England, either in the old aristocratic three 
volumes, post octavo, or compact cheap vo- 
lume, or, forsaking independent existence, in 
the pages of a monthly or columnsof a 
weekly, are so great, and certainly so liberally 
taken advantage of by authors, or would-be 
authors, that we must look with incredulity on 
a statement of the existence of MS. in any 
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great abundance, unrumpled by publisher's 
reader, and unsullied by compositor’s fingers. 
We can readily conceive of a single MS. work 
lying on its author’s hands; one must have a 
limited acquaintance, indeed, not to have met 
many in such plight, but that an author should 
© on aecumulating MSS. for dust and old 
rawers, sur 8 our comprehension. 

If such MSS., however, there be, of the 
kith and kin of the Initials, their sojourn in 
the old drawer draws to a close. The readers 
of that work will, like Oliver Twist, call for 
more, and the public, we will venture to say, 
will not be kept waiting. 

The title of the Initials has, however, been 
also suggested by the opening incident of the 
story. A young Englishman, Arthur Hamil- 
ton by name, of easy fortune and good family, 
is on his travels. e make his acquaintance 
at Munich, where he is horribly bored for em- 

loyment oramusement. Ludwig von Bayern 
fad. not yet begun, or, at least, far advanced 
those magnificent Art-erections and collections 
which will send down his name, with all its 
errors and weaknesses, to posterity as the 
noblest patron of original art the century has 
yet produced. At any rate, our hero is en- 
nuyé. At this juncture a letter addressed to 
A. Hamilton is placed in his hands. It is an 
invitation, evidently to an old friend, to pass 
some days with the writer and family at Sion, 
a place of summer resort near Munich. It is 
signed A. Z. Who A. Z. is, is a mystery to 
our hero, who, however, surmising that these 
letters may represent some friend of his fa- 
mily, personally unknown to himself, decides 


to go. 

We shall not follow hin on his journey. It 
is sufficient to say that he finds two A. Z.’s, 
and is brought into intimate connexion with 
German society, particularly with the family 
of Madame Rosenberg, whose two daughters, 
admirably contrasted characters, are the hero- 
ines of the novel. There are but few charac- 
ters, and the author has evidently laid out his 
strength on the delineation of female charac- 
ter in the two sisters. 

The incidents also are few in number, and 
we would not recommend the class of novel 
readers who read only for “ the story,” to take 
up the “ Initials,” as, although the plot is far 
from being deficient in interest, that is made, 
as it should be, subordinate to the exhibition 
of character. 

One of the charming features of the book 
is the intimate view it gives of domestic life 
in Germany, and the fine descriptions of Ger- 
man scenery which abound, particularly in the 
opening passages. These will be enjoyed by 
those who have themselves explored the re- 
gions embraced in Bavaria, the southern part 
of Austria, and the Tyrol. 

With all these advantages, it must be con- 
ceded that the “ Initials” is a capital novel. 





The Rebels ; or, Boston before the Revolution. 
By the Author of “Hobomok.” Boston: 
Phillips, Sampson & Co, 

Tue great defect of this, as of most historical 

novels, is that the historical events which are 

brought before the reader’s attention are not 
connected with those of a domestic nature to 
which he is expected to give his attention. 

The historical personages, like the crowd we 

sometimes see in as pageant, are painted 

on the canvas of the k scene, instead of 
being the living and moving characters on the 
stage itself. ‘To combine these elements, the 
historical with the domestic interest, by not 
solving the difficulty by merging the one in 
the ether, and presenting av amplified histori- 
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eal incident in lieu of the imaginative creation 
of which the novel should consist, is no a 
task. In proof of this, if it be needed, loo 
over the shelves of any circulating library and 
see of the many who have sought to tread in 
the steps of Seott—the wizard whose magic 
called this important department of literature 
into existence, and count how few have suc- 
ceeded—how many have failed. 

It has been said that the period of our Revo- 
lution is too recent to be effectively treated 
poetically. We doubt whether this is so much 
the difficulty. Our colonial annals, the brilliant 
period of the discovery of our shores, are at any 
rate sufficiently remote in time to obviate this 
difficulty, but the same want is felt of suc- 
cessful poetic treatment of the remote as 
of the more recent time. 

But we cannot have our great novelist any 
more than the national poet whose approach 
has been so long looked for, merely for the 
wishing, nor we fear will philosophizing much 
mend matters. The Rebels j open to the 
objections which we have stafed. The plot 
is well contrived and interesting, but the cha- 
racters mostly old acquaintances. We have 
met the facetious Dr. Lyles under other names, 
and making better jokes before ; so, too, with 
the tart spinster, Miss Sandford, and Molly 
Bradstreet, who bears too close a resemblance 
to Meg Merrilies. 





A Treatise on Plane and Spherical Trigono- 
metry. By William Chauvenet, A.M., Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics in the U. S. Naval 
Academy. Phila.: Henry Perkins. 








[July 27, 
——..., 
Silliman’s Journal, July, 1850. 

WE will endeavor briefly to indicate the sub. 
jects of the = No. of this valuable repertory 
of science. The first paper is a geological 
view of the Chippewa land district—the region 
of the upper pre gem ag | the de. 
| = of land, and occupying the States of 

isconsin and Towa, derived from the reports 
of Dr. Owen and his assistants. Mr. Francis 
Algercontributes two papers on crystallography, 
one on quartz crystals containing rutilite found 
in Vermont on the line of the railroad—ihe 
other, the more attractive subject of the 
crystalline forms of some specimens of gold 
found in California. Mr. Alger thinks that 
when the quartz veins of the Sierra are worked 
fine specimens of those crystals will be dis. 
covered. “ We may then,” he says, “ from the 
indications already afforded, look for crystals 
of gigantic dimensions, and possessing al! 
their native unaltered beauty.” The papers of 
Messrs. Walker & Gould, on Kirkwood’s 
Analogy, will be interesting to the mathema- 
tician. 

Dr. Wyman gives a description of fossil 
bones of mammalia, from the region of Mem- 
phis, of the genera Mastodon, Megalonyx, 
Castor, and Castoroides. ‘The remains of the 
last named have a peculiar interest as belong- 
ing to the largest animal of the order of 
Rodents. The geology of the Keeveenaw 

int (Lake Superior) is from the geologist 

r. Jackson. An admirable extract from 
Agassiz’s work on Lake Superior, explains 
the erratic phenomena about that inland sea. 
We notice in the miscellaneous intelligence, 





An elegant and comprehensive work on the | that the same eminent naturalist has read a 


important branch of mathematical science on 
which it treats, and we think that we 
may congratulate ourselves, that American 
mathematical treatises are now inferior to 


| sand before the Society of Natural History in 


oston, showing certain analogies in the cir- 
culating fluids of the animal kingdom. He 
divides these fluids into blood, chyle, and 


those of no other country. The particular | chyme—all these are found in the vertebrata. 
advantage of the present work is, that it af- | Butthe annelidacirculate, according to Wagner, 
fords an excellent course in plane and spherical | simple or colored chyle, and the same fluid 
trigonometry, to those who wish merely to ‘forms the circulation of the articulata and 


obtain a knowledge sufficient to enable them | mollusks. In the Meduse and Polyps, chyme 


to solve the problems that offer themselves in 
navigation or operations on land. Joined with 
this is a full analytical discussion of the pro- 
perties of angles and their related lines, that 
will be interesting to those who have a taste 
for abstract reasoning. In this second course, 
which is distinguished from the practical one 
by the size of the type, we notice the ingenious 
applications of trigonometric expressions to 
the solution of numerical equations, and the 
resolution of certain algebraic formule into 
factors. A number of problems for exercise 
will be found in this course, and it concludes 
with the solution of the general spherical 
triangle, taken from the Theoria Motus Cor- 
porum Celestium of Gauss, and largely 
applied in astronomical investigations by Bessel 
and other modern German mathematicians. 





Dictionary of Mechanics, Engine Work, and 
Engineering. Oliver Byrne, Editor. New 
York: Appleton & Co. 

Nos. 11, 12 & 13, contain under the head of 
“ Details of Engines,” a complete and valuable 
treatise on the steam engine, which may sug- 
gest to the numerous proprietors of engines, 
hints that may be of service to them, in avoid- 
ing expense or increasing the efficiency of 
their power. The subject is concluded in 
No. 13. Engraving on wood and etching are 
treated in this number. A description of the 
machinery for making envelopes will be inter- 
esting tothe curious. The Dictionary maintains 
its reputation for the beauty and accuracy of 
its numerous illustrations of machinery. 





mixed with water is circulated. The connexion 
of respiration with the circulation is shown to 
be different in the different classes. Thus 
the gills of fishes cannot be compared with 
those of the articulata and mollusks. 


An Introduct Address delivered to the 
Students of Washington College, May 14, 
1850. By James King, M.D., turer on 
Comparative Anatomy, Physiology, and Hy- 
giene, Washington, Pa. 

Tus Lecture, published by request, is sen- 

sible and scholastic, resembling the nume- 

rous productions of the same class that have 
formerly been brought to our notice. We 
uote a passage of more general interest than 
e greater part of this very creditable work. 

“ While on a late visit to Philadelphia, I had 

the gratification to be invited to an evening’s 

entertainment of an intellectual character, at 
the house of the learned Professor of Anatomy 
and Surgery in the Philadelphia College of 

Medicine. An enthusiastic investigator of 

Microscopical Anatomy, from Europe, was 

resent, with two superior instruments, and a 
ge collection of specimens of ultimate 
structure, admirably prepared for examina- 
tion. What I wish to notice in relation 
to this exhibition, is the deep interest mani- 
fested in them on the part of those hav- 
ing no concern on the subject as medi- 
cal professors. I refer to the ladies, with whose 
presence the company was honored. On wit- 
nessing them stretching their eyes deep down 
into the pulmonie eells, hepatie globules, and 
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follicles of Lieberkuhn, and nes deli- 
cate arrangements of fibres, capillaries, and 
vessels by which vessels are nourished, or as 
they were heard very properly to term them, 
of the ‘vasa vasorum, the thought occurred 
to me, that when a similar spirit for anatomical 
and physiological researches shall be infused 
into the minds of all the intelligent classes of 
the community, t and important will be the 
results,—men will become enlightened upon a 
subject, in which they are deeply interested : 
* * * Before their ability to scrutinize medi- 
cal subjects, all the pretensions of the empiric 
will stand naked and exposed, and every sys- 
tem of quackery will flee away.” 

The American Journal of the Medical Sci- 
ences, July. (Philadelphia; Lea & Brancu- 
arp.)—This number contains much that is of 
importance to the physician and surgeon. Its 
reviews are particularly discriminating. 

The Family Dentist, By Chas. A. Du 
Bouchet, M.D. (Phila.: Lirerscort, Gramso 
& Co.)—This little volume contains nothing 
new to the profession, and probably was not 
intended for them. What is said thereon is 
reliable, as far as it goes, which, however, is 
not far, the object being more to write a book 
than to impart information. The cuts inter- 
spersed through it are so poor that they add 
but little to its value. 

Various opinions are quoted in regard to 
the“ cause of caries,” but without sufficient 
clearness. In almost every case, caries arises 
from the chemical action of the saliva, vitiated 
byan unhealthy state of the stomach, upon 
the enamel of the tooth. Those who are 
troubled by indigestion almost always have 
carious teeth. ithout doubt there is a dif- 
ference in the original excellence of the teeth 
themselves, but the great difference is in the 
general health of the individuals. Hot drinks 
and food are supposed to operate injuriously 
upon the teeth, but to what degree is unknown. 
In the stables of this city, where the cows are 
fed on hot “ distillery slop,” they almost with- 
out exception, after a short exposure, lose their 
teeth; but whether this loss arises from the 
heat or from the unnatural food, changing the 
secretions of the mouth to those of amore acrid 
character, we cannot say. Whatever is found 
to be indigestible, will be found to be produc- 
tive of caries. 

We regret to notice the business card of 
the author affixed to the last page, it seems to 
cast a doubt upon the intention of the writer; 
but dentists may do that which causes a physi- 
cian to be considered irregular. 








THE MEADOW.LILIES. 
“ Consider the Lilies.” 
Founp we lilies in the meadow 
Where they made the hay, 
Blowing in the July weather 
On a sultry day. 


Hung they there, like crowns of crimson 
Studded well with gems, 

Flashing through the silken grasses 
From their glossy stems. 


Glad were we to fill our aprons 
With the bright boquets, 

Sitting where yon maple’s shadow 
On its carpet plays. 

Talked we of the Lilies’ preaching— 
Preached so many years, 

Ere their great Interpreter 
Opened human ears,— 

Talked we gaily ’mid the clover, 
Sisters, side by side ; 

Hearts unfolding, like those lilies 
In the summery pride, 





Now when we would gather lilies 
In the July weather, 

Slow our pace is, for no longer 
Go we all together. 


One’s afar among green hills 
Where the Lehigh flashes, 
And another sweet young rose 
Slumbers in Death’s ashes. 


Father, let Thy lilies bright 
To our hearts come preaching ? 
Lift us up from dust and night 
"Neath Thy spirit’s teaching ? 
Show us that Thy ways are right 
In all kinds of weather— 
That in Thee we may unite 
And seek flowers together? 
Emity Herrmann. 








[The following parody of Southey’s Lodore is from the 
pen of our correspondent, “ Jucques du Monde.’ It ap- 
peared in the “ Home Jouraal”’ of last season. } 


COCKNEYISM OF ENGLISH CASCADES. 


My Dear :—Did your friend, the 
Marquis of Hollohed, ever take you out of a 
morning, before luncheon, through a mile and 
a half of ‘damp forest (with unlimited common 
of soakage !) to show you his easeade ? 

Ten to one, if he has, your predominant 
feeling on reaching the spot where it ought to 
be, and where his lordship makes a grand 
pause, and points out what he means you shall 
take for it, has been a burst of disappointment 
that there wasn’t water enough in which to 
drown him! 

A few bucketfuls of water dripping over a 
heap of rocks, in comparison of which the pav- 
ing-stones that went to make the substratum 
of the Bowling Green fountain were cyclopean 
—a cascade ! 

At that rate a barrelful would be a ecata- 
ract, and the contents of a hogshead would 
be the deluge over again in spite of the rain- 
bow. 

This to a man who has summered at Tren- 
ton; whose eyes and ears have fed on Nia- 

ara ! 

But the English have no conception of the 
element, water. 

They have an idea of the ocean at Brighton ; 
of the channel at Dover; and vaguely Gefined 
geographical notions of Hudson’s Bay, Behr- 
ing’s Straits, and the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 
But, practically, their ideas on the subject are 
pre-eminently cockneyish. Do you know that 
it is a sober fact that most Englishmen have 
no conception that in length, depth, width, 
or capacities of navigation, the Mississippi 
or the Amazon are in any way equal to the 
Thames ? 

But on the point of cascades they are incor- 
rigibly insular and insufferable. They revenge 
themselves on Nature for not having seen fit 
to tumble an English river over an English 

recipice, even to accommodate the Duke of 
vonshire, by twisting innocent little rivulets 
out of their placid, estined, and unpretend- 
ing course, and torturing them over artificial 
declivities and through imitation Alpine gorges, 
approaching in effect about as near the original 
as a coffee-mill does to a locomotive. 

Alas for my unhappy childhood! If ever 

outh was the victim of deception, that victim- 
ized youth was I. Many a day have I sat and 
read “how the water comes down at Lodore ;” 
—read and re-read about the ificent 
ee and twirling, and dashing and splash- 
i warring and roaring, until I wanted 
to fly to the spot where all this poetized 
and sublimity thundered in the ears 

of the Laureate. 

No one had done for Niagara, so far as my 





? 





juvenile apprehensions were concerned, what 
Southey had done for Lodore. 

It was my inevitable practical conclusion 
that Lodore was grander, more poetical, more 
inspiring than Niagara! 

“If I ever travel,I will go to Lodore !” 

And with this deliberate project I would 
shut up the volume, and go to bed, and the 
torrent went rushing headlong through my 
dreams. 

Well, the travel came, and to Lodore | 
went, 

By this time I had found out that the 
“ phantoms of imagination,” as the author of 
Rasselas calls them, are less substantial even 
than Cock-lane ghosts. But, drown me in ; 
bathing-tub, if lever expected such a complete 
snuffing out of all the lights of expectation 
and youthful anticipations as I experienced on 
that hitherto classic spot—Lodore. 

How I whistled contempt at the insignificant 
rocks, ravine, and rivulet! How I made my 
way back to Keswick, and rejoiced that brown 


| stout and roast mutton were at least a trifle 


more substantial than the romantic stuff of 
poets laureate! How, with deliberate and 
predetermined malice I wreaked my vengeance 
on the deceiver Southey in that last refuge of 
indignant poetasters—a parody ! 


LODORE, 


Do you want to be told how itis that the water 
Comes down at Lodore ? 
Why then I’m the man 
Of all others that can 
Or rather, the man of all others that ought to 
Be able to tell you, without any more 
Fass: 
Thus! 
Behinda small tavern, 
Suppose a dark cavern, 
Or ravine more correctly. 
From whose summit directly, 
As from a stone pitcher, 
Out of the which a 
Volume of fluid 
Enough for a Druid 
To wade to his knees in, 
Pours out unceasin 
Gly down, 
And not up ; 
Which would be a sup- 
Position so very 
To Nature contrary, 
That it couldn’t be thought a 
Supposabie case, 
For a cascade of water, 
On any man’s place ; 
Much more 
At Lodore, 
Where the water has al ways come down 
Heretofore ! 
Down deep precipices 
And awful abysses, 
10 feet or 15, 
The water is seen 
To drip, 
Skip, 
Trip, 
Slip, 


Dip, 

A gill in a minute, in great agitation ; 
Then goes it again, 
With a very perpen- 
dicular smash, 


A pint at the least calculation ! 
Making no bones 
Of wetting the stones, 
Which can’t get out, 
But wriggle about, 

A whole quart of the cascade has got ‘em, 
And the way they go 
Down isn’t slow ; 
Rumble, 
And jumble, 
And tumble, 


Stop!!!!! 

A gallon has got to the bottom! 

“ There,” said I, throwing my pen into the 
fire, and casting a glance of triumph ov,t of 
the window of the al George towar js the 
Southey mansion—* there is the due reward 
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of imposition ; and may all poems be parodied, 
and, if possible, in worse style, that undertake 
to eke out the shallowness of English cascades 
with ladles full from He'ieon.” 


fields where the festival was kept. I made 
my way through the erowd which pressed up 
the saint’s chapel, or which thronged about the 





FINE ARTS. 


THE DAGUERREOTYPE GALLERY OF ILLUSrxi. 


OUS AMERICANS. 


tents for refreshment, and got out into the ad- | ‘ 
What evil genius was it that prompted that | joining fields, where numbers of little parties | ay mar tay = a ee es bs 
personification of tidiness with a bunch of| were grouped about, some of whom were be- | eee Peace stlatenihes td that which ra 
keys, the housekeeper, who came sailing into} ginning to dance. All seemed happy. I sup-| eg d publisher enjoy who have Sseeeded 
my chamber just then, for a final benevolent | pose, though, there was the usual undercurrent 5 atin po on thal pia heads a plan which 
inspection and calculation of my chances for | of vexation—Juan absent from the little party | / ‘te vi total a? 4 tie of theit own 
comfort, to look at me with an air as who! where he was most longed for, and Beatriz | m6 “Gallery” of Beara Lester, Brady & 
should say—now, at last, you have got your | was found in another which to some Was Davi pe a A uietcheats alt tate kin d The 
inoney’s worth in coming from America—and | naught without her; or Catalina dancing cold- | per Satie tendons ol the Gaeah dlbbte of Da. 
remark as she unpinned the curtains—* Been | ly with Luis, to the ry reramety | of poor asenat engraving, and size and clearness 
to the Falls of Lodore to-day, I suppose, sir?” | Pedro, who looked on at a distance, but might | ee ubli ide ~~ niet eel deamon for itecl{ 
It cost her a half-crown, misguided woman | not join them. But these things were not | P - — 
that she was. 











SPANISH DANCING—A CHARMING PICTURE. | 
{Prom Friends in Council } } 

Dunsrorp. Where, then, have you seen any 
such dancing as would at all come up to your | 
ideal? Is there such a thing? 

Evtesmere. Why, we have all forgotten, 
Dunsford, that here is a man who has seen 
boleros and fandangoes danced by the people | 
who invented them. Let us forthwith form 
ourselves into a committee of inquiry upon 
this matter; and, calling Milverton before us, 
let us at once command that specimens of 
Spanish dancing be presented to us. Witness, | 
what is a bolero ? 

Mitverton. A thing of great beauty and 
condescending stateliness. If the Graces had | 
been brought up in Spain, they might have 
danced it, which cannot be predicated, I 
think, of the dances on any other stage I know 
of. I should be but too happy to show you how | 
it is danced, but it requires a partner, 

Evvesmere. ‘Teach me. 

Mitverton. There are some teachers who 
cannot teach what they know well, and some 
people who cannot be taught what they are | 
very desirous to learn. 

EvvesMereE. He talks like an old Greek 
philosopher to a stupid exoterie class. 

Mitverton. Well, | was going to tell you 
that it was not upon the stage, or amongst 
wrofessors of the art, that I had seen the most 

autiful dancing ; but amongst peasants and 
artisans. There is a certain Spanish saint, 
called St. Isidro, a shepherd saint, the tutelary 
of Madrid, and much venerated by all classes 
in that city. I was there on his festal day, 
when all Madrid flocks out to his chapel, two 
or three miles from the town, and there, in | 
family parties, the citizens have their dinners 
and recreate themselves. On the oceasion | 
I was present at, the weather was perfect. It | 
was emphatically a day, Often in that Babel 
you laud so much at times, Ellesmere, the 
sun, with all the good will in the world to do | 
so, cannot make a day of it, and sorrowfully 
leaves eighteen hundred thousand persons un- 
sustained by his life-giving rays. It needs for 
you to be very clever and very amusing peo- 
ple to make up for this. 

EvcesMereE. If only the smoke were away, 
we should need none of your rustic pity. 

Muvertoy. Well, as I said, it was a day. 
No iced wind from the neighboring sierras 
came down upon us with the hot sun, making 
a combination, like a false man’s kindness, to 
mock us. The air was warm, and yet bracing. 
Altogether it was very hard for those who had 
to stay at home on that day. It was noon be- 
fore I reached the place of concourse. The 
whole scene was like a fair; not one of our 
coarse northern fairs, but the fair in a dream. 
Delightful bits of red and rich amber color, 
which last the women much affect, came out 
amidst the color of the fields and the corn. 





The whole length of the city overlooked the 


in the outer cirele of several of these sets of 


| dancers, in a large, a field, of irregular 
y 


shape. Looking suddenly at the top of the 
hill, I saw against the blue sky the figure of a 
young girl dancing beautifully. I made my 


Jacques pu Monpe. | visible to the stranger. I stood for some time | *, vantage-ground in popular favor, which, from 


the enterprise and outlay involved, is almost in 


the nature of a monopoly. The seven num- 
| bers already issued, bear in the characters se- 
lected for illustration and commentary the 


| stamp of the country ; they are all marked re- 


: : » | presentative men; and have that strength and 
way to the little home party which this| . Sheree este CT 
« phantom of delight” belonged to. It was on | scope of influence which justify their presenc 


the extreme outskirts of the throng. The girl 
was about twelve years old, and was ——— 
with one of her brothers, as I conjectured. 


sat down by the blind fiddler who was eee | 
to them, and looked on. A light breeze wav- : ca 
ed against our backs the corn of the neighbor- Webster, Tayler, Audubon, ies, Wright, 


_ ing field, divided from us by no hedge. 


how shall I describe to you this girl and her 
dancing? She was dressed in the commonest 
dress, with no choiceness in its arrangement ; 
having on coarse clouted shoes, and long loose 
garments. Her face I do not distinctly re- 
member; it was certainly not beautiful, only 
earnest. But she danced in the most consum- 
mate manner you can conceive. It was the 
expression of the height of passionless joy, in 
the utmost grace of movement. She wanted 
no admiration, had no other foolish thoughts ; 


_ but only said, as it were, to the bystander, “ I 


am very happy, and this is how I tell you so.” 
ler brother, a graceful, fine youth, better 
dressed than his sister, quitted the dance, and 
another brother succeeded. Still she danced 
on. She tired him out, too: and the first bro- 
ther then came on a second time. But there 
was no weariness in her. She threw her hair 
off her face, and went on again. She had a 
spectator as untiring as herself; for, I believe, 
if she had continued dancing till now, I should 
have still been watching her. 

Dunsrorp. And what did you think of all 
this time ? 

Mitverton. Ah, well, I thought of many 
things. I thought how the girl’s talent for 
dancing would - noticed, she would be 
brought upon the stage; and then I fancied 
the proud disgust with which she would listen 
to the applause given to inferior dancers at the 
wrong place; and how, amidst the gilt-paper 
triumphs of such a life, she would look k, 
perhaps, upon this very day with fondness as a 
really happy day. And then, I remember, I 
thought how little we understand pleasure, and 
how we crush the delicate thing in our clumsy 
efforts to hold it. And I looked up at the 
splendid palace of Madrid, and thought of regal 

mps and vanities. And then, how it was I 

now not, I thought of death. Perhaps any- 
thing very beautiful has that thought in the 
background. But now the dance was stopped ; 
the girl tripped off to fetch something; and 
the elders of the ty moved away. I went 
also; and thong I returned to the same 
place and we afterwards in many other 
ups, I could not find again my beautiful 
ncer from the heart; nor, save in some aus- 
picious dream, shall I see such dancing any 
more, I fear, 


‘of the 


j 
| 


/as ornaments, in the sitting-room, parlor, 
| library, college, hall, or any other private or 
| public haunt of intelligent men and women. 


As a series, thus far, we believe it will be ac- 
knowledged that the countenances of Clay, 


But Fremont, and Calhoun, are nowhere better or 
| so well 


resented. It is greatly in favor 
allery that it is neither sectional 
nor limited in its plan, that it embraces men 
_ of all grades and all creeds, from all quarters 
of the country; that the naturalist has his 
| place of honor as well as the magistrate and 
\statesman. From the Prospectus of the un- 
dertaking, which will be found in another 
page of the Literary World, it will be seen that 
the scope of the work is still more enlarged, 
so as to embrace representatives of the literary 
interest. This is proper; and the conductor 
should continue to remember, as he has in the 
introduction of Colonel Fremont, that there 
are two generations of Americans since the 
death of Washi n, who have their claimants 
and representatives in the statesmanship, 
arts, and literature of the country, and 
that the world is quite as curious to know 
who it is that expresses the rising hope 
as well as the past achievements of the 
country. In the accuracy of the _4 cate 
otypes, the spirit and eloquence of the biogra- 
phy, and the execution of the portraits, the 
co-laborers in this rye cna ve, so far, 
well performed their duty. e enterprise 
will, we trust, prove a permanent property to 
its b aarsere as well as to the Archive history 
of the country. 





FACTS AND OPINIONS. 


Mr. Wesster, on resuming the consideration 0! 
the Compromise Bill in the Senate, prefaced his 
speech with these remarks on the death of Pres:- 
dent Taylor :—* Sir, there are various reflections 
which cannot but present themselves to the minds 
of men, growing out of that occurrence. The 
Chief Magistrate of a great Republic died sud- 
denly. Recently elected to the office by the spon- 
taneous voice of his fellow-countrymen, possessing 
in a high degree their confidence and regard, ere 
yet he had had a fair opportunity to develope the 
principles of his civil administration, he fell by the 
stroke of death. Yet, sir, mixed with the sad 
thoughts that this event suggested, and the melan- 
choly feeling that spread over the whole country, 
the real lovers and admirers of our constitutional 
government, in the midst of their grief and afflic- 
tion for his loss, find something consoling and 
gratifying for their reflection. ‘The executive head 
of a great nation had fallen suddenly : no disturb- 








ance arose: no shock was felt in a great and free 
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republic. Credit, public and private, was in no 
way disturbed, and danger to the community or 
individuals was nowhere felt. The legislative au- 
thority was neither dissolved nor prorogued, nor 
was there any further delay in the exercise of the 
ordinary functions of every branch of the govern- 
ment, than such as was necessary for the indul- 
gence—the proper indulgence—of the grief which 
afflicted congress and the country. Sir, for his 
country General Taylor did not live long enough ; 
but there were circumstances in his death, so for- 
tunate for his own fame and character, so gratifying 
to all to whom he was most dear, that he may be 
said to have died fortunately. ‘ That life is long 
which answers life’s great end.’ A gallant sol- 
dier, experienced in his profession, he had achieved 
all that was to be expected of him in that line of 
duty. Placed at the head of the government, as 
I have said, by the free voice of the people, he 
died in the midst of domestic affections and do- 
mestic happiness. He died in the full possession 
of the gratitude of his country. He died in the 
consciousness of duty performed. He died here, 
in the midst of the councils of his country, which 
country, through us, its organs, has bestowed upon 
him those simple, grand, and imposing rites, such 
as the republic confers on the most distinguished 
of hersons. He has run the racefdestined for him by 
Providence, and he sleeps with the blessings of his 
countrymen. 

“ «Such honors [ion to her hero paid, 

And peaceful slept the mighty Hector's shade.’ ” 

A correspondent of the Boston Post, by way 
of correcting some mistaken statements in regard 
to the author of the book on the Literature of the 
Slavic Nations, and of the new novel of Heloise, 
by a writer who takes the name of Talvi, gives 
the following account :— 

“ Talvi was, and is, the assumed name of Mrs. 
Professor Edward Robinson, of New York, and 
the word is composed of the initials of her maiden 
name, viz: T(heresa) A(dolfine) L(ouisa) V(on) 
J(acob). She is the daughter of L. H. Jacob, 
formerly professor at Halle, in Germany, and was 
born in 1797. In 1806 she went with her father 
to Charkow, in Russia, where her father was ap- 
pointed professor. The half Asiatic manners of 
Southern Russia had their effects upon the young 
girl, and awakened in her a yearning for the land 
of her birth, which she breathed forth in songs. 
In 1811 she went to St. Petersburgh with her fa- 
ther, who had received an appointment in that city. 
In 1816 she returned to Halle with her father. 
She now wrote some tales which were afterwards 
printed (in 1825) under her adopted name of Talvi. 
In 1822 she translated several of the novels of 
Scott, under the signature of ‘Ernst Bertholdt.’ 
She became best known, however, by her transla- 
tion of the popular lays of Servia. In 1828 she 
married Professor Robinson, and came with him 
to America in 1830. Here she made herself ac- 
quainted with the Indian languages. She after- 
wards wrote in the English language, the ‘ Histo- 
rical View of the Slavic Languages’ (1834). In 
1837 she visited Europe, where she remained until 
1840, and in the meantime she published ‘ An At- 
tempt at a Historical Characteristic of the Popular 
Lays of the Germanic Nations, together with a 
Review of the Extra-European Tribes’ and she 
also produced a little book on the ‘ Non-genuine- 
ness of the Poems of Ossian.’ In 1845 she wrote 
an essay or article on ‘ The First Settlement in the 
United States” for the historical manual of F. 
Raumer, and she is now engaged upon the early 
history of the settlements of the United States, in 
English. She has also published in New York 
- History of the Literature of the Slavie Na- 
ions.” 

That clever artist of New York, Launitz the 
sculptor, says the Newark Advertiser, has just re- 
turned from erecting at Frankfort, Ky., a marble 
monument, 60 feet high, to the memory of the de- 
parted brave of that State. It was ordered some 
time since at a cost of $15,000, and was cut in 
New York and transported to the place where it 
now stands. The work is eminently successful, 
and we have seen numerous letters from the most 








distinguished citizens and officers of that State, 
speaking in the highest terms of its beauty. The 
public enthusiasm is very great, and the sculptor, 
as he went on board the boat to return to New 
York was accompanied to the wharf by some 
hundreds of the enthusiastic inhabitants, and greet- 
ed with cheer upon cheer. We are happy to learn 
from a private letter to a distinguished gentleman 
of New York that his reward will not be entirely 
in fame. Governor Crittenden, it is expected, will 
propose in his next message that an additional 
sum of $5000 be given to the successful artist. 
Private commissions amount to $4500, and by 
the influence of a warm friend, Judge Brown, he, 
it is supposed, will be commissioned to erect a 
suitable testimonial, on the part of the state, to the 
memory of Daniel Boon. 

Letters from Paris, says the London Daily 
News, announce, that M. Guizot is on the point of 
setting out on a journey which will comprise the 
leading courts in Germany. The motive assign- 
ed for this tour is to gather materials for a great 
historical work. The great activity in conducting 
political intrigues evinced by M. Guizot during his 
sojourn in Paris, and his assiduous appearance in 
the saloons of the Russian embassy, give room for 
surmise that his mission is by no means confined to 
literary researches. 

The London Architect furnishes an additional 
paragraph on the Assyrian Researches :—Colonel 
Williams, her majesty’s boundary commissioner, 
who has lost no opportunity of supporting Mr. 
Layard in his operations, occupies his spare time at 
present at Workah, an immense ruin south of 
Babylon. He had previously despatched Mr. 
Loftus, the naturalist attached to his diplomatic 
mission, accompanied by a young man (son of the 
late Mr. Churchill, acting as interpreter), with the 
caravan of mules and horses by the way of the 
Mesopotamian deserts; and these explorers have 
been fortunate enough to discover an entire mine 
of antiquities, consisting of bricks with very perfect 
inscriptions, which cannot fail to throw considera- 
ble light on the period of history to which the city, 
to whose previous existence they bear testimony, 
belongs. In addition to this, they discovered 
coffins of glazed earthenware, out of which they 
took armlets and arklets, furnished with inserip- 
tions in a very perfect state. From these, it is pro- 
bable that information as to the burial ceremonies 
of the dead may be collected,—in illustration, not 
only of their domestic life, but also of their reli- 
gious ceremonies connected with the final destina- 
tion of both body and soul. In the short space of 
three days, Mr. Loftus (by the assistance of Arab 
excavators) has collected from these mounds sixty 
very curious relics, the most important of which 
consisted of armlets, anklets, arrow-heads, bronze 
and clay statuettes, bracelets, and a sword; and, 
in addition to them, innumerable inscriptions. On 
his return to head-quarters, whither Mr. Loftus 
considered himself bound to proceed to obtain an 
extension of leave, in order to revisit the scene of 
his successful Jabors, he laded his mules with some 
fine fragments of a statue in black basalt, all of 
which will be transmitted to England with Mr. 
Layard’s third exportation of Assyrian marbles. 

The Liverpool Mercury has this notice of Gen. 
Garibaldi, on his passing through that city :— 
“The general is rather below the middle size, 
stoutly made, with an erect and soldier-like air. 
His manners are pleasing and lively, but in gene- 
ral his demeanor is staid and grave. Although 
brought up to the sea as a naval officer, he is well 
educated, and of varied acquirements, speaking flu- 
ently many languages. He was engaged in the 
war of the Greck revolution, and served in com- 
mand of a vessel of war under Lord Cochrane, at 
that time admiral of the Greek fleet. He speaks 
in the highest terms of respect of the people of 
Rome, and says they are grave and well conduct- 
ed. He alludes with the greatest enthusiasm to 
the bravery and devotion of the young men of that 
city; but does not appear to value highly the 
French as soldiers, nor their commander, Oudinot, 
as a tactician. Mr. Tower, from Essex, who ac- 
companied the general, says he visited the 


breaches in the walls of Rome, and that one of 
them, before the French gave the assault, was wide 
enough for fifty men to enter abreast. He also 
states that the house in which Garibaldi lived was 
perfectly riddled with shot. Mr. Tower further 
related a curious incident which occurred during 
the escape of Garibaldi from the power of the Aus- 
trians. The Austrians, knowing that Garibaldi 
was concealed in the town, had given an order 
that every person who wore a beard should be im- 
prisoned. When the occupant of the house in 
which Garibaldi was concealed brought this infor- 
mation, he urged the general to get rid of his 
beard. Instead of acting on this advice, Garibaldi 
ordered an open barouche, into which he and his 
aides-de-camp entered, and driving along the line 
of the Austrian forces, who were drawn up in the 
outskirts of the town, as he passed them he saluted 
the Austrian officers, who returned the salute, 
little imagining that the general was then daringly 
making his escape. Garibaldi has sailed in the 
packet-ship Waterloo, for New York, leaving on 
the minds of all who had the pleasure of meeting 
him a very favorable impression.” 

The literary and scientific cireles both of Paris 
and of London have, for a long time past, been 
greatly interested with respect to a charge made 
against M. Libri, a well-known savant, a member 
of the institute, and a professor of the College of 
France, of having committed extensive thelts of 
valuable manuscripts and books in the public libra- 
ries of France. Ever since the charge was first 
made, M. Libri has strenuously protested his inno- 
cence, and he has been warmly defended by differ- 
ent journals, and in various pamphlets and periodi- 
cals. After the revolution of February, he deem- 
ed it necessary to seek refuge in England. The 
investigation of the charges against him was, how- 
ever, proceeded with, and sufficient proof of his 
guilt having, in the opinion of the law officers, been 
obtained, an indictment was preferred. M. Libri 
not having surrendered on this indictment, the 
Court of Assizes on Saturday proeeeded to try him 
par contumace. The court condemned M. Libri 
in default to ten years’ imprisonment (réclusion). 
This sentence is what the French laws call a peine 
afflictive et diamante, and consists in strict con- 
finement, with hard labor in a house of correction ; 
it also carries with it deprivation of civic rights. 

We are indebted to a friendly pen at Cincinnati, 
for the following notes of the acts and where- 
abouts of the growing band of writers of the west. 
It gives us great pleasure to record the healthy 
development of newspaper and publishing enter- 
prise in the employment and support of so consi- 
derable a number of American writers. A 
distinguished Southern author once predicted that 
the great development of an original American 
Literature would come from the west, and eup- 
ported his view by many ingenious and probable 
arguments. ‘Time and culture must ripen a har- 
vest of which the seeds are already sown in the 
lives of an ingenuous, noble-minded, energetic 
race. For our correspondent’s memoranda :— 
“ Two books, by western authors, are now going 
the rounds among eastern critics. I refer to 
¢ Talbot and Vernon, and the ‘ Shoulder Knot.’ 
The author of ‘ The Shoulder Knot’ is well 
known in western literary circles, as the editor of 
the ‘Ladies’ Repository,’ a popular monthly 
magazine. A western pnblication which has at- 
tracted favorable notice, and which sells rapidly, 
is ‘ The Taos Trail? by Lewis Garrard, publish- 
ed by H. W. Derby & Co. of this city. The 
second part of a novel, founded on the Burr Con- 
spiracy, will be issued next week from the press 
of Stratton ; it is entitled ‘ The Traitor; or, the 
Fate of Ambition. The author is Emerson 
Bennett, a young man whose novels find ready 
sale. While speaking of novels,I may as well 
add that W. W. Fosdick, Esq., of this city, a 
scion of the Drake family, so favorably known in 
the dramatic history of the West and South, and a 
near relative of the poet Drake, who died recently 
in Louisville, has nearly completed the manuscript 
of a Romance, of which the scenes are laid in 








Mexico, during the period of an exciting political 
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revolution. J. Austin Sperry, M.D., who may at 
thistime be considered a western writer, author of 
the comedy of ‘ Extremes, was at the last ac- 
counts collecting materials in Missouri, for an his- 
torical romance. 

“ Of Cincinnati Poets I can say but little. 
Gallagher is working in the editorial rooms of the 
Daily Cincinnati Gazette, furnishing brief biogra- 
phies of the Early Writers of the West, for the 
Columbian and Great West, and has been revis- 
ing his Poems for holiday publication. When 
the volume is issued it will be illustrated by seve- 
ral of the best artists of your city. Mrs. Rebecca 
Nichols is at present sojourning at Madison, Ia., 
writing Poems and Letters for the Cincinnat: 
Commercial, and looking over her manuscripts 
preparatory to the publication of an illustrated 
volume during the coming winter. The Misses 
Carey have been for several weeks on an Eastern 
tour. It is understood that they are superin- 
tending the issue of another volume of their 
Poems. 

“ The newspapers of this city are now giving 
more encouragement to writers than they have 
ever before done, and the consequence is that 
original tales are abundant. Among the writers 
most popular in this line may be mentioned Mrs. 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, ‘ Charles Summerfield,’ 
H. G. Chipman, John Tomlin, T. W. Whit- 
worth, and James Dixon. The newspaper poets 
and poetesses are many. Of these it may be well 
to name Mrs. C. A. Chamberlin, Mrs. F. D. 
Gage, Mrs. C. B. Kellum, Miss Ann S. Rickey, 
Rev. E. J. Weddell, Coates Kinney, Wm. D 
Emerson, and S. W. Ely. The newspapers 
which ‘ pay’ for Tales or Poems. are the Com- 
mercial, the Gazette, the Enquirer, and the Co- 
lumbian and Great West. The latter publishes « 
large amount of original matter, and has paid 
liberally for many articles. The Cincinnati 
Daily Commercial was, I believe, the pioneer in 
this guid pro quo enterprise. 

“ There are now ten daily and twenty weekly 
papers published in Cincinnati. Of the weeklies, 
five are political ; five are general newspapers ; 
seven are religious; one literary ; one commercial, 
and one temperance. Besides these, there are 
four monthly publications in this city, three medi- 
cal and one literary. 

“ The Library of the Young Men’s Mercantile 
Association now contains 10,600 volumes, and 
the reading room is furnished with ninety news- 
papers, domestic and foreign, and fifty periodicals, 
embracing the most prominent of Europe as well 
as of America. During the quarter ending July 1, 
406 volumes were added to the Library, and 38 
new members were received. The receipts for 
the quarter were $1206 60 ; expenditures, $1171 70. 
During the quarter, 3456 volumes were taken 
from the Library by members. 

“The Historical Society of Ohio is now 
located at Cincinnati. The rooms are pleasant 
and commodious. The Library is large and va- 
luable. The Annual Address by the President, 
W. D. Gallagher, has just been published. It is 
an able discourse on the History and Resources 
of the West and North West. In the course of a 
few weeks the Society will publish a historical 
volume by Mr. Hildreth, of our State, which will 
command considerable attention. 

«“ In mentioning western writers, I neglected to 
state that E. D. Mansfield’s new work is regarded 
with much favor. Mr. Mansfield has a fixed re- 
putation as an able and industrious editor and 
popular author. Another western work of deep 
interest should not be slighted; I allude to the 
Biography of Herman Blennerhassett, written by 
—— Safford,-and published by 5. W. Ely & Co., 


Chillicothe, Ohio. 

* Materials are now being collected here for the 
Biography of Rev. James H. Perkins, a popular 
preacher, a worthy philanthropist, and the author 
of several historical works of interest, a writer of 
many excellent Tales, and a number of fine 
Poems, who it will be remembered came to a 
melancholy end about one year since, by drown- 


ing himself in the Ohio river during a fit of tempo- 





rary insanity. Rev. Wm. H. Channing is to be his 


Biographer. 

«“ Otway Curry, a Poet, who in ‘auld lang 
syne’ did many ‘things handsome’ for western 
literature, is making speeches in the Ohio Constitu- 
tional Convention, writing letters for the newspa- 
pers, and occasionally woos the muses for the 
Ladies’ Repository. 

“George D. Prentice is writing Poems for 
Graham’s Magazine, and rearing a brood of young 
Poets and Poetesses in the South and West, who 
contribute liberally to his Journal. Thos. H. 
Shreve, the Assistant Editor of the Louisville 
Journal, an able man in this field, has for several 
years been devoting his leisure to the writing of a 
‘Tale of the Revolution,” which will be ready for 
publication by next fall, and will be offered to 
some Eastern publisher during the winter. It will 
create a sensation, if the reports given me by those 
who have looked at the manuscript, fairly represent 
the work, and I have reason to believe they do. 
Prof. Noble Butler is engaged upon a series of 
school books for an eastern publisher, and has be- 
sides beon making some excellent translations re- 
cently, among which is a translation of Schiller’s 
Wallenstein, on which, those of the Professor’s 
learned friends who have examined it, are quite en- 
thusiastic.” 

A letter of a recent date from James Watson 
Webb, in the Courier, furnishes a couple of bits of 
Italian gossip, characteristic of the peculiar state 
of affairs at Rome. The incident related of 
Major Cass, the American Minister, entitles him 
to the gratitude of every lover of art and friend to 
civilization. The “eccentric Englishman” has 
taken for his model some of the darkest originals 
of the “ good old” feudal times :—*< An English- 
man, of very eccentric character, has resided seve- 
ral years at Rome, in the Rossi Palace, near the 
Vatican. He is far advanced in life, and it is the 
general opinion that he is deranged. Certainly his 
conduct warrants this belief. A few years ago he 
married a young Italian lady, of princely rank. 
Since their marriage, her life is represented to have 
been one scene of misery, owing to the treatment 
she has experienced from her husband. A week 
or two since, upon some pretext or other, he in- 
duced her to accompany him into the subterranean 
dungeons beneath the Palace, and immured her in 
one of the dark, loathsome cells. For nearly two 
days and nights she remained in that horrible 
place, alone, in complete darkness, exposed to the 

i ing and noxious reptiles that infest moulder- 
ing ruins. The servants of the Palace, after a 
diligent search, at length discovered the place of 
her confinement, and immediately concerted mea- 
sures for her release. The British Government, as 
you are aware, has no diplomatic relations with 
the Holy See,—Americans and Englishmen are 
very often indiscriminately confounded by the lower 
classes of Rome, and under the impression that 
Maj. Cass was the English Minister, two of the 
servants of the Palace Rossi repaired to his resi- 
dence and implored assistance for the liberation of 
their mistress—whom they believed to be at the 
point of death. It was impossible, of course, to 
resist such an appeal, and Major Cass very pro- 
perly gave immediate information of the cireum- 
stance to the Police authorities. In less than an 
hour, the lady, I understand, was borne from the 
dungeon in a state of insensibility. A few days 
afterwards her husband had her conveyed to an 
obscure convent, accusing her of an intention to 
elope with three different individuals, of whom 
Major Cass, to whom she is a stranger, was named 
as one. As soon as this fact came to the know- 
ledge of the ecclesiastical authorities, an investiga- 
tion was commenced, at the instance of the Aus- 
trian Ambassador, which resulted in her immediate 
liberation. Her husband nas left Rome, denounc- 
ingv inst the Government, Major Cass, 
and all who e rendered assistance to his 
wife. She, I understand, has gone to Naples. 
* * * ® ‘Tt is due to Major Cass to say, that 
in no Court in Europe is our country more faith- 
fully represented than at this; and it is matter of 
history at all the Courts of Europe, and the Pope 
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has caused it to be made matter of record there 
that to Maj. Cass, the American Chargé @ Affaires 
the civilized world is indebted for the preserva. 
tion of St. Peter's, and others of the monuments 
of Imperial Rome, from threatened destruction by 
a reckless and infuriated mob. Major Cass reach. 
ed here after the flight of the Pope and his Court. 
He was, consequently, the only representative of a 
foreign government in Rome, at a period when 
several of the leaders of the Revolution, finding 
that further resistance to the French was impracti- 
cable, resolved to destroy the monuments of Rome, 
and leave for their conquerors but a barren vic- 
tory. Major Cass was aroused from his bed a 
two o’clock one night, and informed that severa| 
of the leaders, then in conclave, had just given 
orders to undermine and blow up St. Peter's, the 
proudest monument of human skill the world has 
ever seen. Without loss of time, he presented 
himself before the assembled vandals, and by ap- 
peals, remonstrances, and threats, in the name ot 
his country and in behalf of the civilized world, 
he compelled them to abandon their fiendish pur- 
pose. His services have been duly appreciated by 
the Pope, and at his request, for the first time in 
the history of Rome, Protestant worship is now 
permitted in the eternal city.” 

Carlyle, in his last Pamphlet on Hudson’s statue, 
gives this rationale of monument buildings in 
England. It is instructive. ‘ Of course, among 
the many idle persons to whom an unfortunate 
world has given money and no work to do, there 
must be, with or without wisdom (without for 
most part), a most brisk demand for work. Work 
to do is very desirable, for those that have onl; 
money and not work. “ Alas, one cannot buy 
sleep in the market ” said the rich Farmer-general. 
Alas, one cannot buy work there ; work, which 
is still more indispensable. One of these unfor- 
tunates with money and no work, whose haunts 
lie in the dilettante line, among Artists’ Studios, 
Picture-Sales, and the like regions,—an inane 
kingdom much frequented by the inane in these 
times,—him it strikes, in some inspired mo- 
ment, that if a public subscription for a Statue to 
Somebody could be started, good results would 
follow. Perhaps some Artist, to whom he is 
Meceznas, mightbe got to do the Statue; at all 
events there would be an extensive work and stir 
going on,—whereby the inspired dilettante, for his 
own share, might get upon committees, see himse!| 
named in the newspapers ; might assist in innu- 
merable consultations, open utterances of speech 
and balderdash ; and on the whole, be comfortably 
present, for years to come, at something of the 
nature of a ‘ house on fire:’ house innocuously, 
nay beneficently on fire; a very Goshen to au 
idle man with money in his pocket. This is the 
germ of the idea ; now make your idea an action. 
Think of a proper Somebody. Almost anybody 
much heard of in the newspapers, and never yet 
convicted of felony; a conspicuous commander- 
in-chief, duke no matter whether of Wellington or 
of York; successful stump-orator, political in- 
triguer ; lawyer that has made two hundred thou- 
sand pounds; scrip-dealer that has made two 
thousand thousand :—anybody of a large class, 
we are not particular, he will be your proper Some- 
body. You are then to get a brother idler or two 
to unite his twenty-pound note to yours: the fire 
is kindled, smoke rises through the editorial 
columns ; the fire, if you blow it, will break into 
flame, and become a comfortable house on fire for 
you; solacing the general idle soul, for years to 
come; and issuing in a big hulk of Corinthian 
brass, and a notable instance of hero-worship, by 
and by.” 











VARIETIES. 


Tue Finerr or Gatitez0.—After all I know not 
whether the most interesting sight in Florence is 
not a little mysterious bit of something like parch- 
ment which is shown you under a glass-case in the 
principal public library. It stands pointing to- 
wards Heaven, and is one of the fingers of Gali- 





leo. The hand to which it belonged is supposed 
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to have been put to the torture by the Inquisition 
for ascribing motion to the earth ; and the finger 
is now worshipped for having proved the motion. 
After this let no suffering reformer’s pen misgive 
him. If his cause be good, justice will be done it 
some day.—Autobiography of Leigh Hunt. 


Oreratic Impromrrus.—The following elegant 
impromptu, addressed by M. Scribe to Count 
Rossi, has appeared in the Gazette des Theatres, 
in an article which records the unprecedented suc- 
cess of La Tempesta :— 

A MONSIEUR LE COMTE ROSSI. 

« C’est toi seul qui pouvais enchainer dans son vol 
Ce Rossignol divin qui nous charine a l'entendre. 
Car de tout temps Rossi, chacun doit le comprendre, 

Fut la moitié de Rossignol. 
—Eveene Scrise.” 

Of course it is impossible really to translate this, 
as the Calembourg will not be torn from the lan- 
guage which is its native soil, but a semi-Gallic 
attempt may be admissible. 

“Thou in her flight could’st fetter, thou alone, 

That nightingale which charms the inmost soul ; 
Rossi has ever been, to all "tis known, 
The half of Rossignol.’ 

Halevy having requested the great basso’s auto- 
graph for his album, Lablache immediately wrote 
the following :— 

“ Quanto dalle altre varia 
D' Alevy la Tewpesta ; 
Quelle van piover grandine, 
Oro fa piover questa. 
—L. Lasiacne.” 


“The thunders of Halevy are 
From other tempests different far : 
Hail only threatens us from those: 
From his the gold in torrent flows.” 


—Liverpool Albion. 


Lord Norbury was celebrated equally for his 
wit and for his severity as a criminal judge. At 
one time, as a special commissioner appointed to 
try the culprits in one of the Irish rebellions, he 
had in the course of his sitting convicted a great 
many. “ You are going on swimmingly here, my 
lord,” said a counsel for the prisoners. “ Yes,” 
answered his lordship significantly, “ seven knots 
an hour.” 


Tue Cicare.—This famous “ grasshopper’ of 
Anacreon, as the translators call it, but which is 
not a grasshopper but a beetle, sitting on the trees, 


produces his “ song” by scraping a hollow part of} 


his chest with certain muscles. The noise is so 
loud, as well as incessant, during the heats of the 
summer days, as to resemble that of a stocking 
manufactory. Travellers in Sicily declare that, 
while conversing with a friend along a wood, you 
cannot be heard for them.—Autobiography of 
Leigh Hunt. 


Tae Eeyptian Water-Carriers.—The'water- 
carriers are a curious class of people, and famous 
for getting into all sorts of intrigues. They 
pursue their trade in various ways. Some have 
camels, which carry two enormous water-sa>ks of 
ox-hide, one on each side ; others have only asses, 
which bear a sheepskin full ; others carry a kurbeh 
on their backs, and distribute cool refreshing 
draughts to the passers-by. In Cairo they go 
about exclaiming, “ Recompense me, O God !” 
but in Alexandria they have a peculiar cry, of 
which I could never obtain any proper explana- 
tion, “ Sellaow! Sellaow !"—St. John’s Two 
Years’ Residence in a Levantine Family. 


THE GARDEN GATE. 


“ Sranp back, bewildering politics! 
I’ve placed my fences round ; 
Pass on, with all your party tricks, 
Nor tread my holy ground. 
Stand back—I’m weary of your talk, 
Your squabbles, and your hate: 
You cannot enter in this walk— 
I've closed my garden gate. 


“ Stand back, ye thoughts of trade and pelf; 
I have a refuge here; 
1 wish to commune with myself— 
ty wins is out of gear. 
bowers are sacred to the page 
Of philosophic lore ; 
Within these bounds no envies rage— 
Pve shut my garden door. 





“ Stand back, Frivolity and Show, 

Itis a day of spring; 

I want to see my roses blow, 

And hear the blackbird sing. 

I wish to prune my apple-trees, 

And nail my peaches straight ; 

Keep to the causeway, if you please— 
I’ve shut my garden gate. 

I have no room for such as you, 

My house is somewhat small ; 

Let Love come here, and Friendships true, 
I'l! give them welcome all ; 

They will not scorn my household stuff, 
Or criticise my store, 

Pass on—the world is wide enough— 
I’ve shut my garden door. 


“ Stand back, ye Pomps ! and let me wear 
The liberty I feel. 
I have a coat at elbows bare— 
I love its deshabille. 
Within these precincts let me rove, 
With Nature, free from state ; 
There is no tinsel in the grove— 
I’ve shut my garden gate. 


“ What boots continual glare and strife ? 
T cannot always climb ; 
1 would not struggle all my life— 
I need a brenthing time. 
Pass on—I've sanctified these grounds 
‘l'o friendship, love, and lore : 
Ye cxnnot come within the bounds— 
I've shut the garden door.” 
Cuartes Mackay. 
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Wortp commenced with Number 179. Sub- 


*,* The Seventn Vortume of the Liverary | 


scribers wishing to receive the work from the | 
commencement should order immediately. | 
| 


{c= Sampson Low, 169 Fleet Street, London, is 
our authorized Agent for Great Britain. 


rect an error in making up. In the first column on page 
29 in the 7th line from bottom, after the word “ depravity ” 
should come the words “the mode of the redemption, | 
&c ,”’ on the second column line 7th, and so on down to 
the word “ secularizing’’ (inclusive) line 34. 





Srrincer & Townsenp have just ready Mrs. | 
Stone’s new novel, Mrs. Dalton’s Legatee, pub- 
lished from the advanced sheets. Lamartine’s 
new romance, Genevieve, is being translated from | 
an early copy received by these publishers, for im- | 
mediate publication. ‘They have also announced | 
in preparation the military romance, just completed | 
in Blackwood for July, entitled My Peninsular | 
Medal. This house have nearly ready the first 
series of the Lorgnel(te, illustrated by Dar.ey, in 
one 12mo. volume. 

Govutp, Kenpatn & Lincotn will publish 
shortly—Lectures on Christian Character. By 
Rev. William R. Williams, D.D. To be follow- 
ed by Lectures on the Lord’s Prayer. By Rev. 
William Williams, D.D. 

Lirrincott, Gramspo & Co. have in press— 
“ Haw-Ho-Noo ; or, the Records of a Tourist.” 
By Charles Lanman, author of “ Letters from the 
Alleghany Mountains,’ ete. 





LIST OF BOOKS PUBLISHED IN THE UNITED 
STATES FROM JUNE 22D TO JULY 20TH. 


A poeemate Féte at Woodland Hall. 12mo. pp. 30 (H. 

ernot.) 

Baird (Robt.)—Impressions and Experiences of the West 
Indies and North America in 1849. 2mo. pp. 354 
(Philadelphia: Lea & Blanchard.) ' 

Belden (E. P.)\—New York: Past, Present and Future— 
illustrated. I2mo. pp. 348 (Pratt, Lewis & Co.) 

Carlyle (T.j)—Latter-Day Pamphlets, No 7. Hudson's 
Statue. 12mo. pp. 39 (Harper & Bros.) 

Carlyle (T.)—Latter-Day Pamphlets, No. 7. Hudson's 
Statue. 12mo. pp. 48 (Boston: Phillips, Sampson & 
Co.) 

Chauvenet (Wm., Prof. of Math. A. U. 8. Naval Acade- 
my.)—A Treatise on Plane and Spherical Trigonome- 
try. 8vo. pp. 256 (Philadelphia : poy AS newer g 

Davies (Chas., LL.D.) —The Logic and Utility of Mathe- 
matics. With the best Methods of Instruction Expluin- 
ed and Illustrated. 12mo. pp. 375 (A. 8S. Barnes & Co.) 

De Genlis (Mad.)\—Le Siége de la Rochelle. 12mo. pp. 
307 (Boston : Tappan, Whittemore & Mason). 

Dies Boresles ; or, Christopher under Canvass, 12mo. pp 
363 (Phila.: A. Hart). 

Downing (A. J.)\—The Architecture of Country Houses ; 
including Designs for Cottages, Farm-houses, and 
Vilias, with Remarks on Interiors, &c. 320 [liust. 8vo. 
pp. 484. (D. Appleton & Co.) 


| seller, Broadway. 





Gibbon (E.)—Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, 
Vol. 3. 12mo. pp. 643. (Harper & Brothers.) 


Green Hand (The), a “Short” Yarn. No. 1, 8vo. pp. 
120. (Harper & Brothers.) 

Initials (The).—A Story of Modern Life. 8vo. pp. 214. 
(Phila.: A. Hart) 


Lettice Arnold and Lizzie Wilson. 8vo. (Boston: 
E. Littell & Co ) 
Marsh (Mrs.)—Lettice Arnold. A Novel. 8vo. pp. 67. 


(Harper & Brothers.) 

MacFarlane (Chas,)—Turkey and its Destiny. 2 vols. 
12mo, pp. 722. (Phila. : Lea & Blanchard.) 

McClintock (J., D D.)—A Second Book in Greek, contain- 
ing Syntax and Prosody. I2mo. pp. 347. (Harper é& 
Brothers.) 

Parker (R. G.)—Juvenile Philosophy. Iilust, 24mo. pp. 
150. (A. 8, Barnes & Co.) 

Phantom World (The).—History and Philosophy of 
Spirits, Apparitions, &c., &c., from the French of A, 
Calmet. With a Preface and Notes by Rev. H. Christ- 
mas. 12mo. pp.444. (Phila : A. Hart. 

The Earl's Daughter. By the Author of Amy Herbert. 
Edited by the Rev. W. Sewall, B.D. 12mo. pp. 341 (D. 
Appleton & Co.) 

The Rebels: or, Boston before the Revolution. By the 
Author of Hobomok. 12mv. pp, 287 (Boston: Phil- 
lips, Sampson & Co. 

Sixty-third Annual Report of the Regents of the Univer- 
sity of the State of New York, March 1, 1850. 8vo. pp. 
380 (Albany : Weed, Parsons & Co.) 

Southey (R.)—Life and Correspondence. PartIV. 8vo. 
pp. 96 (Harper & Bros.) 

Smith (Rev. Sydney).—Elementary Sketches of Moral 
Philosophy, delivered at the Royal Lnstitution in the 
meee 1804, 1805, and 1806. I2mo. pp. 391 (Harper & 
Brothers). 


| Whipple (E. P.)—Washington, and the Principles-of the 


Revolution : an Oration before the Municipal Authori- 
ties of Boston, July 4, 1850. 8vo. pp. 30 (Boston : 
1850). 








To the Book Tade. 
WANTED, 


SITUATION by a middle-aged man who has been 
Twenty-five years in the Bookselling Business, and 


| is thoroughly acquainted with every department of it; 
Erratum.—lIn Professor Lewis’s article (No. 180), cor | 


he is a native of Scotland, and can give some of the most 
respectable References in New York. 


Address G. YOUNG, care of Mr. Roz Lockwoop, Book- 
jy271t 


Littell’s Living Age.—No. 324, 124 Cts, 
CONTENTS, 

. Diplomacy, &c., of England, Fraser's Magazine. 
The White Lady of Hohenzollern, Spectator. 
Benedict’s Lecture on Mendelssohn, Do. 
. Relations of Biblical Science to Theology, Puritan 
Recorder 
. Reminiscences of Patrick Henry, Princeton Mag. 
John Charles Fremont, Gallery of 1l/us Americans. 
. The Good Dame Bertha, Fraser's Magazine. 
. The Wife of Kong Tolv, Sharpe's Magazine. 
. The late Matthew L, Davis, Boston Transcript and 

N. Y. Tribune. 

10. Maurice Tiernay, Chaps. lV. and V., Dublin Uni- 

versity Magazine. 
11. Leaves from the Note Book of a Naturalist, Fra- 
ser’s Magazine. 

12. Cuba, Nicaragua, &c., Spectator. 

13. Germany and Russia, National Intelligencer. 

14. German Destinies, Examiner. 

Published weekly at Six Dollars a year by E. LITTELL 
& Co., Boston, and sold by DEWITT & DAVENPORT, 
Tribune Buildings, New York. jy27 It 


JOHN MURPHY & CO., 


178 Market st., Baltimore, 


Will Publish early in August in 1 vol. royal 8vo. 
cloth, $2; Library Style, marbled 
edges, $2 50. 


Protestantism and Catholicity 


COMPARED IN THEIR EFFECTS 
ON THE 


CIVILIZATION OF EUROPE, 
By the Rev. J. BALMES. 


First American, from the London Edition. 
Revised, Correcte 1, and Augmented. 
WITH A BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICE OF THE AUTHOR. 


This work was written in Spanish, and won for the au- 
thor, among his own countrymen, a very high reputation. 
It has since been translated into the French, Italian, and 
English languages, and been very extensively circulated 
as one of the most learned productions of the age, and 
—a suited to the exigeneies of our times. 

jy27 4t 
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INTERESTING NEW WORKS. 


LEA & BLANCHARD, Pamapetruta, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 


I. 
IMPRESSIONS AND EXPERIENCES OF THE WEST 
Indies and North America. By Robert Baird. In one 
neat royal 12mo, volume, extra cloth. 


I. 

TURKEY AND ITS DESTINY. Being the result of 
Journeys made in 1847 and 1848 to examine into the 
state of that country. By Charies Macfarlane, Esq., 
Author of * Constantinople in 1828." In two handsome 
volumes, royal 12mo., extra cloth. 


tll. 
NOTES FROM NINEVEH AND TRAVELS IN MESO- 
potamia, Assyria, and Syria. By the Rev. J. P. Fletch- 
er. In one neat royal 12mo. volume, extra cloth. 


IV. 

TRAVELS IN SIBERIA. Including Excursions North- 
ward down the Obi to the Polar Circle, and Southward 
to the Chinese Frontier. By Adolphe Erman. Trans- 
lated by W. D. Cooley. In two neat volumes, royal 
12mo, extra. cloth. 


Vv. 

SIX MONTHS IN THE GOLD MINES. From the 
Journal of a Three Years’ Resident in U pper and Lower 
California, during 1847, 1848, and 1849. By E. Gould 
Buffum, Lieut. Ist. Reg. N. Y. Volunteers. In one vo- 
lume, royal 12mo., paper or extra cloth. 


Vi. 
WOMAN IN FRANCE, IN THE EIGHTEENTH CEN- 
tury. By Miss Julia Kavanagh. In one neat royal 
12mo. volume, extra cloth. 


Vil. 
MEMOIRS OF AN HUNGARIAN LADY. By Theresa 
Pulszky. Withan Historical Introduction. By Francis 
Pulszky. In one neat volume, royal l2mo. extra cloth. 


Vill. 
A PRIZE ESSAY ON THE USE OF ALCOHOLIC LI- 
= in Health and Disease. By W.B. Carpenter, M.D., 
uthor of “ Principles of Human Physiology,” &c. In 
one small volume, royal 12mo., extra cloth. 


IX. 

CHEAP EDITION OF NARRATIVE OF THE U. 8. 
Expedition to the River Jordan and Dead Sea. By W. 
F. Lynch, Commander of the Expedition, With a Map. 
In one neat volume, large 12mo. extra cloth. 


X. 

MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE OF WILLIAM WIRT. By 
John P. Kennedy. Second Edition, revised. In two 
handsome volumes, royal 12mo. With a Portrait on 
Steel. jy27 


LIPPINCOTT, GRAMBO & C0. 


(Successors to Grigg, Billiot & Co.), 
PHILADELPHIA, 
HAVE IN PRESS: 
MATERIA MEDICA AND THERAPEU- 


tics, with ample illustrations of Practice in all the de- 
rtments of Medical Science, and copious Notices of 
oxicology. ‘The whole adapted to the wants of Medi- 
cal pupils and practitioners. By Thomas D Mitchell, 
A.M.,M.D., Professor of! the Theory and Practice 
of Medicine in the Philadelphia College of Medicine, 
formerly Professor of Chemistry and Pharmacy in the 
Medical College of Ohio, Professor of Chemistry and 
Materia Medica in Lexington, Ky., &c., &c. 

A TREATISE ON THE DISEASES AND 
Physical Education of Child By Jno. Eberle, 
M.D., &c. Fourth Edition. With Notes and very 
large Additions, by Thomas D. Mitchell, A.M.,M.D., 
&c., &c. 


POWER AND PROGRESS OF THE UNITED 
States. By Guillaume Tell Poussin, Minister of the 
Republic of France for the United States. Trans- 
lated from the French, by Edmund L. Du Barry, M.D., 
Surgeon U.8. Navy. 


RECORDS OF A TOURIST. By Charles 


Lanman, Author of “ A Summer in the Wilderness,” 
Letters from the Alleghany Mountains, &c., &c. 


THE FAMILY DENTIST: Ineluding the 
Surgical, Medical, and Mechanical Treatment of the 
Teeth. Ulustrated with Thirty-One Engravings. By 
Charles A. Dubouchet, M.D. 


THE IRIS: 


A Souvenir for 1851. 


A Super royal 8vo. Illustrated with original [lluminations 
and Steel Engravings, executed in the best style of 
the Art. 


EDITED BY 
Proresson JOHN S HART, of Philadelphia. 


The Contribations will be from the first talent of the 
country, and entirely original, and the Publishers will 
spare no effort to make this the most attractive and valua- 

e Gift Buok of the season. jel tf 











Valuable School Books, 


PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN MURPHY & Co, 
178 Market Street, Baltimore, 


ANCIENT HISTORY ; from the Dispersion 
of the Sons of Noe, to the Battle of Actium, and 
hange of the R Republicintoan Empire By 
Peter Fredet, D.D., Professor of History in St. Mary's 
College, Baltimore. 


MODERN HISTORY; from the Coming of 
Christ, and the change of the Roman Republic into 
an Empire, to the year of our Lord 1844. To which 
is added an Appendix, containing a History of the 
Mexican War, and such other events as were deemed 
of sufficient importance, bringing the work up to 
1850. By Peter Fredet, D.D., Professor of History in 
St. Mary's College, Baltimore. 

The distinguished and widespread reputation of the 
author as a Historian, and Professor of History in St. 
Mary's College for the last twenty years, the universal 
favor with which these works have been received, and 
their immediate introduction into several of the principal 
Institutions in the United States, precludes the necessity 
of giving any of the numerous complimentary and flatter- 
ing testimonials that have been so freely extended to 
these works. 


A COMPENDIUM OF ANCIENT AND 


Modern History, with Questions, adapted to the use 
of Schools and Academies; also,an Appendix, con- 
taining the Declaration of Independence, the Consti- 
tution of the United States, a Biographical Sketch of 
Eminent Personages, with a Chronological Table of 
Remarkable Events, Discoveries, Improvements, &c., 
from the Creation to the year 1847. By M. J. 
Kerney. 

To such as are unacquainted with the merits of this 
work, the publishers beg leave to state, that neither pains 
nor expense have been spared to make it perfect in every 
respect. Besides being minutely correct in ali its details, 
and possessing an easy, elevated, and classical style, this 
work has other merits, that should recommend itto uni- 
versal patronage. In point of arrangement, and in its 
general matter of contents, it is decidedly superior to any 
work of the kind; but that which should commend it to 
universal patronage, is the studied care with which the 
author has treated all subjects relating to religion. In this 
respect the Compendium is one of the very few works of 
its nature which may be read without offending, in the 
remotest degree, the religious sensibility of the reader. 


MURRAY’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR, adapt- 
ed to the different classes of Learners, with an Ap- 
pendix, containing Rules and Observations for 
assisting the more advanced Students to write with 
perspicuity and accuracy. By Lindley Murray. 


AN ABRIDGMENT OF MURRAY’S ENG- 


lish Grammar, with an Appendix, containing Exer- 
cises in Orthography, in Parsing, in Syntax, and in 
Punctuation. signed for the Younger Classes of 
Learners. 


IRVING’S SERIES OF CATECHISMS, 
in 12 Parts, viz. Astronomy, Botany, Chemistry, 
Jewish Antiquities, Grecian Antiquities, Roman An- 
tiquities, Mythology, Biography, History of the U.S. 
Grecian History, Roman History, English History. 

The long established reputation of Irving's Cate- 
chisms, precludes the necessity of adding any comments 
on their merits. The very extensive circulation which 
they have had, not only in England, but aiso in this coun- 
try, is the best proof of their utility. The pian of his 
works is the very best that could be adopted. The Cate- 
chetical form of instraction is now admitted, by the most 
experienced teachers, to be the best adapted to the nature 
and capacity of youth; a system by which children will 
acquire a knowledge of a science in less time than by any 
other. 

J. M. & Co. having become the publishers of this stand- 
ard and highly popular series of Catechisms, wish to 
inform the public that they are bringing out new editions, 
with all the new discoveries and modern improvements, 
in each bfanch, under the careful supervision of M. J. 
Kerney, Esq., who has prepared for the Series, 


A CATECHISM OF THE HISTORY OF 
THE UNITED STATES. 


AN ENTIRELY NEW WORK. 


CLASSICAL BOOKS. 


{n calling the attention to the following Works, the 
Publishers deem it sufficient to state, that the present edi- 
tions have been issued under the careful supervision of 
the eminent Professors of St. Mary's College, Baltimore, 
and may justly be considered the best and cheapest edi- 
tions published :— 


EPITOME HISTORLE SACR&, Auctore 


L*Homond, editio Nova, Prosodie signis yocumque in- 
lerpretatione adornata. Sheep. 


SELECT FABULZ, ex Libris Metamor- 
phoseon Publii Ovidii Nasonis Notis Illustrate. Ac- 
cedunt Quedam ex Libris Tristium Elegie. 


XP See next column. 








[July 27, 


PHCDRI AUGUSTI LIBERTI FABULA. 
rum sopium, Libri Quinque. 


DE VIRIS' ILLUSTRIBUS  URBis 
Rome. A Romulo ad Augustum, Auctore L’Homond 
; A cae Parisiensi Professore Emerito, Nova 


FABLES CHOISIES DE LA FONTAINE. 
Nouvelle Edition, A Laquelle on a ajouté des notes 
explicatives par MM. Coste, Charles Nodier et autres 
Ecrivaines Modernes. 


IN PRESS, 
And will be ready early in August, 


A HISTORY OF MARYLAND, 


From its Settlement in 1634 to the Year 1848, for the Use 
ools. By Jomes McSherry, Esq., 
of Frederick Bar. 


Preparing for Immediate Publication, a new and 
improved edition of 


SELECT ORIGINAL DIALOGUES, 


In Spanish and English; with Exercises in Reading, for 
Spanish Classes. By Jose Antonio Pizarro, Professor of 
the Spanish Langusge in St. Mary’s College, Baltimore. 
Third edition, improved by the author. 

This new edition of a very popular work, by one of the 
most distinguished instrnetors in the country, is greatly 
improved, and particularly adapted to the present style of 
teaching and self-improvement. The prior editions have 
become established as a standard in some of the best in- 
stitutions in the United States, and the present doubles its 
advantages. 

In addition to the foregoing, J. M. & Co. are the Pub- 
lishers of several Spanish and German School Books. 


Orders will receive careful and prompt attention. jy271 





ANNUALS FOR 1851. 


LEAVITT & C0., NEW YORK, 


Have Now Reavy the following 
Elegant Gift-Books for 1851, 


which they believe will prove as popular and salable as 

any other Works of this class published. 

THE IRVING OFFERING: A Token of Affection for 
1851. An elegant royal I2mo. volume, printed on fine 
paper, and bound in a rich and appropriate style. 

The Irving Offering contains Six beautiful Mezzotinto 
Engravings by Sartain. ‘The literary portion is by the 
most popular and favorite Authors, and is “ fragrant with 
the benisons of friendship and love.” 

THE GEM OF THE SEASON: A Souvenir for 1851. A 
Treasury of Choice Literature and Art. 

The most eloquent specimens of fiction, poetry, and 
painting, combined in a single volume of elaborate ele- 
gance. A tribute, not to the appetite or the personal 
vanity of the recipient, but to fancy, good taste, and re- 
fined feeling. 

The Gem of the Season, for 1851, is a splendid royal 
octavo volume, elegantly printed, and bound in morocco 
and muslin, richly ornamented. The Engravings are in 
the highest style of the Art, by Sartain, and others. The 
frontispiece and accompanying article, on a subject of fa- 
vorite interest, and obtained for this volume, are Gems, 
which ali will appreciate. 


THE FLORAL KEEPSAKE for 1851. A demi-quarto 
volume, with forty-six elegantly colored Engravings. 
Edited by John Keese. Bound ina richly Illuminated 


Style. atts 
LEAVITT & CO. 


Have in preparation, and will have ready early in August 
their of “POETS,” royal 24mo. bound in an 
ENTIRELY new and most exquisite style for Holiday: gifts. 
They have now ready, bound in cloth extra, and cloth, 
full gilt sides and edges, the following volumes of Poets, 
which are the cheapest and only uniform portable edi- 
tions Published. 


LEAVITT'S CABINET EDITIONS OF 
THE POETS. 


Royal 32mo. handsomely bound, and each volume with 
beautiful Steel Frontispieces. 


Edited by Rurus W. Griswoxp. 


Retail price, cloth extra, d ° ‘ - Scts. 
* * * full gilt. ‘ P . é 75 cts. 
1. MRS. HEMANS’ POEMS. 

2. ELLIOTT’S POETICAL WORKS. 

3. THOMSON AND GRAY'S POETICAL WORKS. 
4. POEMS OF MARY HOWITT. 

5. SOUTHEY’S POETICAL WORKS. 

6. POEMS OF ELIZA COOK. 

7. MONTGOMERY'S POETICAL WORKS. 

8. POETRY OF THE AFFECTIONS. 

9. POEMS OF MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 

10. POEMS AND BALLADS OF WALTER SCOTT. 

11. COWPER’'S POETICAL WORKS. 

12. LALLA ROOKH. By Thomas Moore. 

13. POETRY OF FLOWERS. jy 27 
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LINDSAY & BLAKISTON, 


PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
Are Preparing, and will shortly Publish. 
I. 
HARRIS’S DICTIONARY OF DENTAL 
SURGERY. 


Fourth Edition, Revised, Improved, and greatly Enlarged: 


ustrated by 200 Woodcuts, Engraved expressly 
* J for this Work. 


— 











P. PUTNAM 


G. 
Has Published This Week 


THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS: 
Rural Hours. By a Lady. |Sep P sychologically Considered. 


WITH 
One volume 12mo. cloth. 








a8 


RANKIN’S HALF-YEARLY ABSTRACT | 
OF THE MEDICAL SCIENCES. 
No. 11, for July, 1850. 
Ill. 
A MEMOIR OF . | 
ELLEN MAY WOODWARD.) 
By the Rev. Geo. D. Mites, A.M., Rector of St. 
Stephen's Church, Wilkesbarre, Pa. 
WITH A PORTRAIT. 
Iv. | 
A DICTIONARY OF 
SCRIPTURAL QUOTATIONS: 
IN POETRY AND PROSE. 
By the Rev. H. HASTINGS WELD. 
Vv 


THE BROKEN BRACELET; 
AND OTHER POEMS, 
By Mrs. ESLING, 
Late Miss Waterman, of Philadelphia. 


VI. 


TREASURED THOUGHTS FROM FA- 


VORITE AUTHORS. 
Affectionately Collected and carefully Arranged, by 
Miss Carnouine May, of New York, author of 
* The American Female Poets.” 


LINDSAY & BLAKISTON, 
N. W. corner of 4th and Chestnut sts., Phila. 


NEW WORKS 


TO APPEAR DURING THE MONTH OF 
JULY. 


I 


ECHOES OF THE UNIVERSE; or, The World of Mat- 
ter and the World of Spirit. By the Rev. Henry A. 
Christmas, M.A., Author of “ The Cradle of the Twin 
Giants.” 1 vol. cloth gilt. ‘4 Companion to the Ves- 
tiges of Creation.” 


jy20 tf 





Il. 
JULIA HOWARD: A Novel. 3 vols. of the London 
Edition complete in one vol. 25 cents. 


Til. 
THE NAG‘’S HEAD; or, Two Months among the 
“Bankers.” A Story of American Life at the Sea- 
Shore. By Gregory Seaworthy. 1 vol. price 50 cts. 


Iv. 
RUTH EMSLEY, The Betrothed Maiden. A Tale of 
the Virginia Massacre. By Wm. H. Carpenter, Esq., 
Author of “ Claiborne the Rebel,” &c. Price 25 cents. 


Vv. 
WANDERINGS IN GREECE AND TURKEY. By 


Aubrey de Vere. 2 vols. complete in one, price $1 00, 
cloth gilt. 


VI. 
THE INITIALS. A Story of Modern Life. 3 vols. of 
the London Edition complete in one vol. (now ready.) | 
A new Novel equal to “ Jane Eyre.” 


Vil. 
THE PHANTOM: WORLD; or, the Philosophy of Ap- 
ritions, Ghosts, &c. By Augustine Calmet. With 


| —International Miscellany. 
| 


“ Miss Cooper, a daughter of the great Novelist, has Reference to Sensation and Memory. 


been announced in Londin as the author of * Rural By BLANCHARD FosGaTE, M.D. 
Hours.’ Itis in the form of a year’s diary in the country, nfou % ae 

and illustrates almost on every page a large and wise ne vol. 12mo. cloth, 75 ets. 
caltivation, and the finest capacities for the observation of 


In this work the subjects of the several chapters hav 
nature. It will forma delight{ul souvenir for the summer.” ¥ ® yee 


not been examined with a view to their perfect history or 
phenomena, but more especially to elucidate and illus- 
trate the view taken cf the poriion cf psychology under 
IL, consideration, ; 


Europe: Past and Present. 


A COMPREHENSIVE MANUAL OF 


EUROPEAN GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY, 


Derived from official and authentic Sources, and com- 
prising not only an accurate Geographical and Statisti- 
cal Description, but also a faithful and interesting 
History of all European States; to which is 
appended a copious and carefully ar- 
ranged Index. 


IV. 
Dickens's David Copperfield, 
WITH THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Part XV. Priee 12 1-2 ets, 


“We have experienced no more pleasure from any 
former production of Dickens’s magic pen than has been 
afforded by the perusal of David Copperfield.’—4Albany 
State Register. 





Vv. 
Dickens's Household Words. 
No. 16. Price 6 ets, 


| “Full as two nuts of sweet meat. Information insinu- 
This work will be found a valuable and comprehensive | ated into the mind rather than drilled thereinto, accord- 
manual of reference upon all questions relating to the | ing to the old school way of indoctrination. The beauti- 
History, Geographical position, and general statistics of | ful shape in which these ‘ household words’ are uttered, 
the several Statesof Europe. It is the fruit of diligent | too, and the low rate at which they may be made ‘ fa- 
and laborious research, and asa collection of important | miliar’ to all, are noticeable features of the series.”"— NV. 
facts, is believed to surpass any work of its class. York Express. jy27 


BOOKSELLERS’ AGENT. WILL BE PUBLISHED, 
HE SUBSCRIBER is now ready to receive orders for Thursday, August 1 
7 7 


purchasing Books and Stationery at the FALL 
The Night Side of Nature: 


TRADE SALES. The advantage to those of the Trade 
R, 


By Francis H. UncewitTer, LL.D. 





One volume, 12mo. 600 pages, neatly half bound, $1 75 


| 





who are not able to attend themselves, he hopes will be 
appreciated, and that he may receive their orders accord- 
ingly. 

Terms.—On all purchases to the amount of $500, or 

less, 5 per cent. ; over that amount, 3 per cent. 
CHARLES B. NORTON, 
71 Chambers Street, Irving House, New York. | 
REFERENCES. 





Ghosts and Ghost-Seers, 
BY CATHARINE CROWE, 
ew von. | Authoress of “ Susan Hopley, “ Lilly Dawson,” &c., &c. 
Bangs, Platt & Co. 
D. Appleton & Co. 
G P. Patoam. 

jy 27 8t 


WILL BE PUBLISHED IN AUGUST, 1850, |” T "Fo troduction. 


CANTICA LAUDIS RL The Dwellers in the Temple. 


Waking and Sleeping, and how the Dweller in 
Or, The American Book of Church Music; | w the ‘Temple sometimes looks Abroad. , 


. Allegorical Dreams, Presentiments, &c. 


BOSTON. 
James Munroe & Co. 


} 

| “ Thou comest in such a questionable shape, 
Phillips, Sampsou & Co. 

| 

1 


' That I will speak to thee.” 
Crosby & Nichols. 


CONTENTS. 





Being chiefly a selection of chaste and | V. Warnings. 
elegant Melodies from the most classic on a © ing roaming and Trance, Wraiths, &e. 
authors, ancient and modern, | VILL. Doppelgangers, or Doubles. 
WITH HARMONY PARTS; ‘3 a bes FY 
Together with Chants, Anthems, and other Set Pieces, for > te 5 ature that awaits us. 
oe Choirs and Singing Schools. } XL. The Power of Will. 


} ie Finer ae. 

| » Haunte ouses., 
A TUNE BOOK FOR CONGREGATIONAL SINGING. | xiv. Spectral Lights, and Apparitions attached to Cer- 

By LOWELL MASON anp G. J. WEBB. _ tain Families. : 7 
Most of the music presented in this work will be posi- | - Apparitions seeking the Prayers of the Living. 

tively new. A large portion of it consists of someanes XVi. 1 he Poltergeist of the Germans, and Possession. 
Tunes, Anthems, &c. never before published in thiscoun- V!I. Miscellaneous Phenomena. 
try, by German composers of the highest celebrity among XVIII. Conclusion, ' 
whom may be named Handel, Beethoven, Mozart, Bach, | nw th will be in one large duodecimo volume. 
Mendelssohn, Schubert, and Glick. It will truly be a - : . 
book of Classic Music, and nothing is risked in promising jy27 3t J. 8. REDFIELD, Clinton Hall. 


To which is added, 








ntroduction and Notes by the Rev. H. Christmas, M.A., | 
author of “The Cradle of the Twin Giants.” 2 vols. | 
complete in one. | 
Vill. 
DIES BOREALES (NORTHERN DAYS): Christopher 
under Canvass, By Prof. Wilson, Author of “ Noctes 
Ambrosiang,” “ Wilson's Miscellanies,” &c. 1 vol. 
cloth gilt, $1 25. 
Ix. 
MISS LESLIE'S HOUSE-BOOK, containing the most 
complete Directions for Housekeeping, and a useful 
Guide to Newly Married Ladies ; being a Companion 
pM. late np ted coe ay ed ee 
ton, greatly enlarged and improved. pages, clot 
extra, gilt backs. mn 


A. HART (rate Carey anv Hart), 


jy6 tf Publisher, Philadelphia. 





that in freshness and tastefulness of melody, and in - 
Wordsworth’s Poetical Works. 


pleasing, scientific, yet often simple harmony, it will be 

not a little in pate of any collection of church music 

which has yet made its appearance. Though it will con- | y ie 

tain a larger amount of really valuable new music than | New and Complete Edition. 

any previous a of the kind, it will also embrace a copi- | —_ 

ous selection from the best old tunes, J -> HAYES 
The Elements of Vocal Music have been carefully pre- TROU ue s Bye t 4 

pared, und fully illustrated by numerous progressive exer- | Searkct street, 


cises, with special reference to the wants of Singing | Are preparing for publication, to be issued immediately 


Classes, after the receipt of the volume of supplementary 
The publishers are confident that this work will more Poems now in the London press, 


fally meet the wants of Choirs, Singing Schools, &c. in z 
the present advancing state of musical science, than any A MEW AND COMPLETE ERCTIOE OF 0 
WORDSWORTH’S 


: POETICAL WORKS. 


MASON & LAW, 216 Pearl street, 
In one volume 8vo. 


New York. 
TAPPAN, WHITTEMORE & MASON, 
Puitapetpnia, June 27, 1850. 


jy13 3t 114 Washington st., Boston. 





jy!3 3m 
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TO THE TRADE AND THE PUBLIC. 





A National Tribute to our Great Men. 


THE GALLERY OF ILLUSTRIOUS AMERICANS, 


DAGUERREOTYPES BY BRADY—ENGRAVED BY D’AVIGNON.—EDITED BY C. EDWARDS LESTER. 
Tus great work, now being issued in semi-monthly numbers, will contain the Portraits and Biographies of Twenty-Four of the most Illustrious Citi- 


zens of the Rep»blic during our own times. 


It is published on imperial folio drawing paper, 16 by 23 inches—in a new and magnificent style, and fur- 


nished to subscribers at a Dollar a No. or $20 for the 24 numbers—payable quarterly in advance. Those who pay the entire subscription of $20 in 
advance, receive gratis a beautiful Portfolio to contam and preserve the work. 


THE FIRST QUARTER IS NOW COMPLETE—EMBRACING 


GENERAL TAYLOR, 
JOHN C. CALHOUN, a 


No. 1, 
2. 


DANIEL WEBSTER, No. 3. 
SILAS WRIGHT, “« 4, 


HENRY CLAY, 
COL. FREMONT, 


7" These Siz Numbers will be sent by Express to any person, at home or abroad, on the receipt of Five Dollars, by mail. ry 
Portraits of Audubon, Prescott the historian, General Scott, Dr. Channing, Chancellor Kent, Dewitt Clinton, Washington Irving, 


and other great men, will soon appear in the same superb style. 
This great National work, which has been universally pronounced by American and Foreign Journals, to surpass, in artistic and typographical beauty, 


any publication of the kind ever issued, will be completed, if possible, during the present year. 


It has been received everywhere with admiration and 


applause, and a large and constantly increasing list of good subscribers, enables us to bring every number out in the greatest perfection. 


N. B. 


Intelligent, respectable and reliable Agents, wanted throughout the United States, to whom generous commissions will be given. 


Applications 


or agencies must be made, Post Paip, with $5 enclosed, to pay for the first six numbers, which will be sent at once to the applicant by Express. 


BRADY, D’AVIGNON & Co., 


Address, invariably Post Paid, 





205 Broadway, New York. 


OPINIONS OF THE JOURNALS. 


The following are a few of the many cordial notices which have greeted the appearance of the early numbers of the Gatuery: 


A New anv Important Nationat Worxk.—Its design 
is national and noble; such a work as has always been 
needed. The work will stand at the head of those of its 
kind. —Morris & Willis’ Home Jour. 


It is the finest specimen of typography ever produced 
in Europe or America. * ‘The letter-press is in large, 
clear, elegant type, of a kind never before used. The 
heads have the lightness, strength and sharpness of steel 
engravings, combined with the softness and depth of the 
French lithographs.—Jour. of : 


A new publication of most superb execution. * The 
engraving of the Portraits is admirably executed, with all 
the completenes and sharpness of a line engraving. * 
The volume will be the most splendid publication our 
country has yet produced. It is intended that every spe- 
cies of eminence shall have its representative.—Bryant‘s 
Evening Post. 


This splendid work in folio, will be a valuable as well 
as ornamental! addition to American Literature, and de- 
serves to receive a liberal patronage.—Cuur. & Eng. 


There was every reason to suppose that, by the united 
labors of Mr. Brady, the celebrated daguerreo' artist, 
D’ Avignon, the distinguished engraver, and C. Edwards 
Lester, Esq., a superb work would be produced : but we 
confess we were not prepared for such a triumph.—Morn- 
tng Express. 


A magnificent engraving of General Taylor—the best 
that we have seen, without any exception or reservation. 
—American Review. 


The third number of this splendid work fully sustains 
the promise of preceding issues. It contains a portrait of 
Daniel Webster, the most perfect and life-like present- 
ment of that great lawyer that has ever, to our knowl- 
edge, been produced. Indeed it is the finest ef 
lithographic engraving we have ever seen. Mr. Lester’s 
brief, but comprehensive sketch of the life and character 
of Mr. W. is tersely written, and most emphatically com- 
prises many things in a few words.—Hunt's Magazine. 


This portrait of Mr. Webster is by far the best, the most 
spirited, life-like, and impressive, ever published of that 
great Senator. It isso much better than any we have ever 
seen, that they seem altogether worthless in the compari- 
son, and one who has this, will never care to possess an- 
other. These are strong terms in which to speak of it, 
but théy are amply justified by the admirable fidelity of 
the portrait to its subject. We cannot see how it could 
possibly be improved. * The bio; ical sketch is 
dense, full, and powerfully written—a fine specimen of 
a high and difficult order of cumpositian.— The Independ- 
ent. 





The letter-press, by Mr. Lester, is well written, and the 
typography is exceedingly beautiful Holden’s Magazine. 


It will prove one of the most superb works ever issued. 
—Knickerbocker, Feb. 


* Cette publication elle-meme est d’un grand luxe et au 
bout de l’annee ies souscriptcurs auront un magnifique 
volume.—Courrier des Etats Unis. 


C'est la, sans contredit, une des plus belles productions 
typographiques des Etats Unis.— Revue du Nouveau Monde. 


A very splendid work, boldly designed, and excellently 
well carried out. Readers may feel well assured of hav- 
ing strong likenesses, good engravings, and very spirited 
lives o good men and true of this Republic.—The 
Albion. 

No. II. is a splendid specimen of hical art. A 
work, displa: such generous liberality of outlay in its 
preparation, and executed with tbe careful and minute 
attention to details, necessary to the most brilliant eftect, 
is bound to obtain an immense circulation.— Tribune. 


The intimate friends of Mr. Calhoun unite in affrming 
that od gy is the most perfect likeness which has yet 
appeared. lt does infinite credit to Messrs. Brady and 
D'Avignon, as the literary portion does to Mr. Lester.— 
The Truthteller. 


We think the tof Mr. Webster better than the 


two preceding. Itis more solid and full in the impression. 
This’ work must have an extensive pelvennge--iew- 
day News. 


This work omens, in mechanical beauty and value, 

pad tena pe = em ot high deg It be tr for its 
terary merit, a — 

American and Foreign Christian Unton, peepee 


This work is elegantly 


up, and deserves the patron- 
age of every true- Picayune. 


American.—WN. O. 


The third number of this magnificent collection is even 
better executed than its predecessors.—Jour. of Com. 


This national gathering of the leading men of the age 
and the country, confined to no section, limited to no po- 
litical creed.— Phila. Episcopal Recorder. 

The likenesses are 


As a specimen of printing, this “Gallery” is . 
passed by anything we ever saw. hia ah eae 


Albion 








This work is destined to find a very wide and popular 
circulation. Mr. Lester is well known as ap able writer, 
and a chaste scholar.— Sunday Atlas. 


This will be another and a glorious addition to the 
“stock” of ates literature, to which Marshall, and 
Sparks, and Bancroft, and Prescott, have so largely con- 
tributed.— Sunday Dispatch. 


In the likeness the character of the South Carolina Sen 
ator is well preserved ; he looks more like a seer than 
like an ordinary man. In hia aspect we read a cleur and 
subtle intellect, an untameable resolution, and the min 
gled strength of reason and will, which give him com 
mand over other minds.— Evening Post. 


This great national work has been received with a cho- 
rus of applause threughout the country. * It is a noble 
design to group together twenty-four of the greatest men 
that have lived during the first half of the present centu- 
ry, in a Republic like this. * No portion of this work 
has been neglected ; nor is there any thing in it whicli is 
left to desire, except that it may 2 nto the possession of 
every public library and institution of learning, and into 
the hands of every statesman and public man; that in all 
quarters its silent and im ve eloquence may plead 
in behalf of the glorious Republic which has been th 
mother of so many noble men : and that it may be an of- 
fering which will descend to future as a worthy 
monument, erected in the middle of the century to be 
looked on by coming ages as a fair memorial to genius, 
truth and patriotism. —Knickerbocker. 


If this is nota better picture of the real Daniel Webster, 
as he stands in the Senate House, than has ever before 


been published, then, we have no t. 
+7 Pow. eyesight. It is the man 


The sketches are the most splendidly perfect and pun- 
gent specimens of literary distillation we have pad en- 
countered. The portraits are executed with a style, fin- 
ish, depth of expression, and softness of atmosphere, 
which, we are sure, have never before been achieved in 
this country. The editorial department is in the hands ot 
Mr. Lester, to whose energy and perseverance we are in- 
debted for the work itself—M: nt’s Day Book. 


The work is splendid! ted on 1 d 
fine super died: Daily a0 a 


The best likencss of General Ta: th 
~ ; ylor that has yet ap- 


This work is published in so superb a style, and the 
whole plan is so unique, we wish we could give it mor 
attention than the pressure of our columns permit. 
Wash. Union. 
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The work throughout will be unique and beautiful, as 
it is national and seasonable.—Morning Express. 





D'Avignon never produced a finer specimon of art than 
this life-like engraving of Calhoun.—Morning Star. 








The whole work is in a style of e e€.— 





A most truthful likeness, exquisitely executed by D’Av- 
ignon.—Sunday News. 

It is got up ina style of splendor that cannot be sur- 
passed.— Atias. 


. 
This work is one of which the country can justly be 
ud. * It is the most superb specimen of typography 
ever produced. The letter-press is in large, distinct, and 
strikingly elegant type, to which nothing of the kind, with 
us, affords any parallel. * We have always regarded 
Mr. Lester as wielding a fervid and powerful pen, but 
these lives of the eminent men enrolled in the pages of 
this@plendid work, are the best of his productions, and 
give him still higher claims to distinction.— Two Worlds, 
The portraits of this Gallery are not only admirably ex- 
ecuted as a work of art, but they present the most faithful 
likenesses of the great men of our country. * The sketch- 
es, from the pen of C. Edwards Lester, are worthy of his 
high reputation as a man of Letters. As biographies they 
are graphic, spirited, impartial, and correct. In style they 
re chaste, vigorous clear.— Boston Am. Sentinel. 








The fifth and sixth numbers of this immense national 
work have made their appearance. * The portraits, we 
venture to say, surpass public expectation in every re- 
spect; and se De complete, will form such a Gallery as 
has long been wanted; and which will transmit to com- 
ing times, the most strikingly beautiful portraits of our 
great men, embellished with the finest letter-press our 


a da), ati 


country has pr — ‘atic . 





This is an excelient Portrait and a clever Biographical 
Sketch of the Hon. Henry Clay. * We wish to record 
our cordial approbation of this Gallery. It is the general 
opinion that it has uced the most truthful and im 
pressive portraits of the great men of the nation ever 
given, and it has furnished impartial and ably written bi- 
ographies of them in the most superb style of Letter- 
preas printing.—Jour. of Commerce. 

The fifth number is embellished with a very truthful 
and beautiful portrait of this great Staresman.— Morning 
Star. 





Number five fully sustains the high standard of excel- 
lence of which the preceding numbers gave promise.— 
Pathfinder. 





* The superb style in which this work is got up re- 
ay ——— credit on all connected with it.—Brook- 
n Adv. 





The portrait of Fremont is a noble specimen of daguer- 
reotype and lith raph, which it would be difficult to sur- 
passin natural ective expression. The calm, earfiest, 
self sustained features are indicative of high intellectual 
qualities, and the life-like air of the whole picture is an as- 
surance thatit is true to the original. A sketch of Col. Fre- 
mont’s adventurous life, written with uncommon terse- 
ness and point does justice to his character. The Fly- 
Leaf, devoted to Art and Criticism, gives an anecdotal 
and gossiping, but very interesting biography of the emi- 
— painter, Mr. Charles L. Elliott, of this city. 
—Tribune. 





The design of this enterprise is a noble one, and, in ex- 
ecution, bids fair to pass far ahead of anything that Amer- 
ican art has ever before attempted. * ‘The editorial de- 

nt is committed to the hands of a man whose 
genius has already added much to the literary fame of his 
country.— Milwaukie Com. Adv. 





A truly magnificent portrait of Daniel Webster, by far 


the most striking and life-like ever published—a work of 


high art in all respects. The series will be a credit to 
American art, and possess a great and lasting interest —N. 
Y. Evangelist. 





The letter-press, a most excellent specimen of mechan- 
ical excellence, is ably edited by C. Edwards Lester — 
The work is one of the most superb issues of American 
enterprise.— Message Bird. 

In point of execution and truthfulness it cannot be sur- 
—— “ The collection will be invaluable-—Providence 

our, 





Mr. Clay’s features have never within our knowledze 
been given with such remarkable fidelity as distinguishes 
this likeness—a merit observable in all the heads yet pub- 
lished in this Gallery. It is the most valuable and elegant 
work that has emanated from the American Press.—Na- 
tional Intelligencer. 





May 28, 1850. 
Gentlemen :—I cannot forbear expressing my admira- 
tion of this portrait of Henry Clay. WILLIS HALL. 





This magnificent work we believe to be hitherto un- 
rivalled. The plates are superb, whilst the letter-press 
1s for writing, a battery of epigrams, and for typography, 
so perfect as to make every page really a work of urt. 
President Taylor—an old lion m repose, with a keen eye, 
a firm lip, and the weather-beaten cheek of a veteran— 
appropriately heads the list of the forthcoming immortal 
four-and-twenty ; Calhoun—the stern, old, cast iron ora- 
tor—coming next. With respect to the letter-press, clear, 
terse, vigorous—it has every excellence for a monumental 
performance like this.—Brighton Gazette ( England.) 





The reputation of Mr. Lester's Gallery is now so well 
established, that the mere announcement of the numbers 
is sufficient to gain them the attention they so richly 
merit.— Tribune. 





* * °* The biographical sketch from the pen of C. 
Edwards Lester, is a model of artistic elegance of diction. 
It is one of the most laconic and comprehensive por- 
traitures of character we have ever read.—Hunt's Maga- 
zine. 





We cannot too highly commend this superb work to 
the patronage of every patriotic American—it should be 
found in every society, town and State of the Union.— 
Amer, Cour. ( Phila.) 





The fifth number contains a most admirable portrait of 
Henry Clay, with a sketch by C. Edwards Lester, which 
is worthy of his classic pen. We feel proud of this pub- 
lication.— Boston Gazette. 





The publishers, in the variety and truth of these illus- 
trations of American character, are consulting the best 
interests of their subscribers.—Literary World. 





Numbers five and six are marked by the same charac- 
teristic likenesses, and splendid {yposraphy, as those that 
have preceded them.--- Two Worlds. 











The first number contains a portrait of General Taylor, 
which is su rior, both as a work of art and a likeness. 
There is a delicacy about the workmanship of this head, 
which surpasses any thing of the kind we have seen tor 
many aday. * The work will be exceedingly valuable. 
— National Intel. 


The letter-press of the “Gallery” is admirable, if not 
} 1 aca for clearness, boldness and beauty —Wash, 


. 





It is got up in euperb style, and the engravings would 
> credit to the best Artists of London and Paris.—Phila, 
ews. 





We rejoice in the success of this magnificent work. re- 
garding itas a well deserved triumph of art.—Literary 
Amer. 


The portrait of Mr. Wright is the most perfect resem- 
blance of that truly great man that we have seen, and, we 
doubt not, the best existing. Mr. Lester’s character of 
him is a just tribute to his merits—Eve. Post. 





Number four is got up in the style of distinguished ele- 
gance which has already gained a wide fame for that pop- 
ular publication. —Tribune. 





Number four is done in exquisite style-—Sunday News. 





New York, April 29, 1850. 
C. Epwarps Lester, Esqa.—We have examined with 
great gratification the likeness and sketch of Silas Wright. 
The hkeness we consider perfect, and in the brief space 
to which you were restricted we think you have done all 
that was possible to give a just view of the life, character, 
and services of the distinguished subject of your sketch, 
We are, dear Sir, 
Your obedient servants, 
JOUN A, DIX, 
A. C, FLAGG, 





No gentleman’s library or no drawing room table can 
be considered fully complete, until this superb work is 
there contained. Az Americans we should take pride in 
sustaining a work that serves to make “ familiar as house- 
hold gods,’ the faces and histories of our great men.— 
Daily Globe. 





This noble work far surpasses in interest, value, and 
artistic elegance, any publication of the kind ever brought 
out in America,—Message Bird, 





The likeness of number four is admirable, and the 
method, in all respects wortliy of its incomparable prede- 
cessors,— Evangelist, 





La 4e livraison de cette galcrie se distingue d’ailleurs 
par les merites que nous avons deja signale dans cette 
grand publication.— Courrier des Etats Unis. 





The fourth number contains a most faithful portrait of 
Wright, anda graphic and comprehensive sketch ot his 
life. * The execution of the portrait is exquisite — Wash- 
ington Intel, 

It is so national in its design, and so really elegant in its 
execution, that it commends itself to the support of the 
American people. It is a monument for every house- 
hold.--Milwaukie Daily Advertiser. 

Mr. Lester, the talented editor, deserves well of his 
countrymen, His work will havea circulation wider than 
this continent. It will be found, if we mistake not, in 
every public library in the civilized world.---Brooklyn Ad- 
vertiser. 


AGENTS FOR THE GALLERY. 


England—THOS. DELF, 49 Bow Lane, London. 

Franee—DANVIN ET FONTAINE, Passage 
des Panoramas, Paris. 

Boston—REDDING & Co., & State st. 

Providence—O. WILMARTH. 

Springfield, Mass—M. BESSY. 
Hartford—BROWN & PARSONS, 182 Main st. 
DURRIE & PECK, 

New Haven) w. Hf. SUMNER. 
Bridgeport—M. BALDWIN. 
Troy—L. WILLARD. 

Albany—W. C. LITTLE. 
Syracuss—V. B. PALMER. 
Rochester—D. M. DEWEY, Arcade. 
Buflalo—G. H. DERBY & Co. 





Rome—GROSVENOR & Co. 

Ithaca—F. R. DANA. 

Poughkeepsie-—-H. S. BANKS. 

G. P. PUTNAM, 

D. APPLETON & Co. 

M. H. NEWMAN & Co. 

C.S. FRANCIS & Co. 
Philadelphia—GETZ & BUCK, 3 Hart’s Build- 


ings. 
al Md.—WM. TAYLOR & Co. 
Washington, D.C.—TAYLOR & MAURY. 
Rienmond, Va.—J. W. RANDOLPH. 
Norfolk, Va.—R. C. BARCLAY. 
Raleigh, N. C—H. D. TURNER, 
Newbern, N. C.—WM. G. HALL. 


New York, 





Charleston, S. C—WM. R. BABCOCK. 
Columbia, 8. C—MecCARTER,ALLEN & Co. 
Savannah, Ga.—W. T. WILLIAMS. 

Mobile, Ala —J. K. RANDALL & Co. 
Jackson, Miss.—R. MORRIS MOREY & Co. 
New Orleans—J. C. MORGAN, Literary Depot. 
St. Louis, Mo—NAFIS & CORNISH. 
Louisville, Ky —BECKWITH & MORTON, 
Milwaukie, Wis.—I. A. HOPKINS. 

Detroit, Mich—C. MORSE & SON. 
Cleveland, Ohio—L. O. MATHEWS. 

Milan, “ H.W. HAMILTON. 
Cincinnatti, “ DERBY & Co. 
Pittsburgh—JOHN D. DAVIS. 








WILL BE PUBLISHED IMMEDIATELY, 


THE PORTRAIT AND BIOGRAPHY OF PRESIDENT FILLMORE. 
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RUDOLPH GARRIGUE, — 
2 Barclay Street, Astor House, 
FOREIGN BOOKSELLER. 


German, French, & Scandinavian 
Books. 


AGENCY OF THE PRINCIPAL GERMAN 
PUBLISHERS. 


Libraries and the Trade supplied to Order. 


SPECIAL ORDERS SENT BY EVERY STEAMER. 





List of Recent Importations. 


Jahrbiicher der biblischen Wissenschaft von HEINRICH 
EWALD. Zweites, Jahrbuch, 1849, $1 18. 
KRUMMACHER, Fr. Ad. Parabein. 8te. Auflage mit 
dem Bildnisse des Verfassers, $1 75. 
v. SCHUBERT, G.H. Altes und neues aus dem Gebiete 
derinnern Seelenkunde 3te. Auflege, $1 75. 
. Die Sonntagsweihe. Predigten. 


Tempel, mit drei lith 

ZIMMERMANN, C. 
Erste Hiltte; Palistina und die Sinai-Halbinsel. 15 
Blatter, $5, 

MAURER. Commentarius grammatices historicus criti- 
cus. Vetus Testamentum, Vol. 1V., $2 50. 

This fourth volume (concluding the work) is ready 
for delivery in bindings to match the sets of Vols. I.—ILL. 
furnished by me. Applications specifying the style of 
binding (color of back and cover, edge, and whether 
with Roman or Arabic figureson the back), will be at- 
tended to immediately. 

HEYSE. Handwéorterbuch der deutschen Sprache mit 
Hinsicht auf Rechtschreibung, Abstammung und Bil- 
dung, Biegung und Fiigung der Worter, sv wie auf deren 
Sinnverwandtschaft. 3 Bande, $8. 

HEUSER, P. Das Volksschulwesen oder belehrende 
Unterhaltangen iiber Erziehung und Unterrieht fiir 
Eltern, Lehrer und Schulfreunde, Sewed, $1 %5. 

DIE GEGENWART. Eine encykopiidische Darstellung 
der neuesten Zeitgeschichte fiir alle Stinde. 1—4 vol. 


srTeER, Adalbert Novellen. 5. 6th vol. a $2. 
WACKERNAGEL, Philipp. Trésteinsamkeit in Liedern 

Gesammelt, $1. 

{yy Complete Catalogues of the valuable Collection 
of Books now on hand, will be sent gratuitously to appli- 
cants Also Catalogues of the Tarovoatcat and Pato- 
boGicaL publications of Germany in 1849. je29 tf 


“STRINGER & TOWNSEND'S 
Recent Publications. 


A New and correct edition of 


CIRCASSIA ; or, a Tour to the Caucasus. 
By George Leighton Ditson, Esq. With the Portrait 
of a Circassian Lady in the Armenian Costume, en- 

in the highest style of art. Neatly bound in 
cloth. Price $1 25. 


THE WAR OF WOMEN; or, Rivalry in 
Love. By Alex. Dumas. Price 25 cis. 


STORIES FROM HOUSEHOLD WORDS. 


By Charies Dickens. No. 1 contains the Domestic 
Tale of “ Lizzy Leigh,” and the true story of “A 
Coal Fire.” No. 2 contains “ The Miner's Daughters,” 
and “ The Loaded Dice.” Price 124 cts. 


THE EMPIRE CITY; or, New York by 


Night and Day. By George Lippard. Volume 1. 
Price 25 cts. 


THE THOUSAND AND ONE PHAN. 


toms. By Alexandre Dumas. Price 50 cts. 


THE LIFE OF JENNY LIND: her Genius, 
Struggles, and Triumphs. By C. G. Rosenberg. 
Price 25 cts. 

WILFRED MONTRESSOR ; or, the Secret 
Order of Seven. 2 vols. Price $1. 


COURTSHIP AND MARRIAGE. By the 
Author of “ The Jilt,” “The Marrying Man” &c. 
Price 25 cents. 


CON CREGAN, THE IRISH GIL BLAS: 
By Charles Lever, author of “ Charles O'Malley,” 
&c. Price 30 cents. 


OUR GUARDIAN. By the Author of 
“My Sister Minnie,” Georgiana Hammond,” &c.— 
Price 25 cents. 

STRINGER & TOWNSEND, 


jy!3 222 Broadway. 
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REGULAR 
NEW YORK FALL TRADE SALE. 


Committee of the Grade. 


FLETCHER HARPER, | ROE LOCKWOOD, 





CHARLES S. FRANCIS, ISAAC H. CADY, 
H. Z. PRATT, J. K. HERRICK. 





MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 9th, 1850. 
The undersigned announce the next TRADE SALE of 


Books, Paper, Stationery, Stereotype Plates, &e., &e., &e., 
Monday, the Ninth of pinbaiihiin next. 


It will be conducted under the same regulations as the last one, and sold on the following 


TERMS. 


On all purchases from the whole Catalogue amounting to $750 and upwards, four and siz months’ credit; on pur 
chases from the whole Catalogue less than $750, and more than $100, four months" credit; and all purchases less 
than $100, cash. 

A discount of one per cent. will be allowed on all purchases exceeding $1000, 


Approved endorsed notes, to be dated on the first day of sale, payabie in this city, satisfactory to the sellers, wil| 
be required, and bills must be settled before the delivery of the goods, and within fifteen days after the sale; and al! 
bills not settled within twenty days to be subject to an addition of one per cent. ; and interest, insurance, and storage 
to be charged until settled for; and all goods not settled for within thirty days to be re-sold on account of the pur- 
chaser, or returned to the contributors. Goods to be delivered to purchasers within thirty days from last day of sale. 


oat imperfections required by purchasers are to be applied for to the contributors, within four months of the day 
0} e. 











er ony gs are requested to furnish the particulars for the Catalogue immediately, as it will be put to press 
at an early day, 


(3 Cash Advances will be made as usual on receipt of goods when desired. 


BANGS, PLATT & Co., 


204 Broadway. 
On Saturday, July 27th, will be Published, 


ART L., price 25 cents (to be completed in about Forty- 
Steel, THE NEW YORK COPYRIGHT EDITION, two Parts), each Part to contain rwo Engravings on 


The Complete Works of Shakspeare. 


Revised from the original Editions, with Historical Introductions, and Notes, Explana and Critical; a Life of the 
Poet,gnd an Introductory Essay on his Phraseology and Metre. By James — HaLuiweLt, Esq., Fr. 5 
F.S.A”, Member of the Council of the Shakspearian Society, author of the Life of Shak«<peare, etc. 
With Lllustrations ts wren, the Principal Scenes in each Play, designed expressly for this Work, by Henry 

“ ) 


Warren, President of the New Water Color Society of London: y y 
Rogers, Hesth. Findes, Allen, Walker-cte y ; Edward Corbould, etc., and Engraved on Steel by 


*,* This is the only Edition of Shakspeare’s Works Illustrated with Original Designs on Steel. 
Published by TALLIS, WILLOUGHBY & CO., 46 Vesey st., New York, and all Booksellers. 
Cy Be sure to ask for the New York Copyright Edition. jy20 2 


Just Published. 


Prof. Davies’ Logie and Utility of 
Mathematics. 


WITH THE BEST METHODS OF INSTRUCTION 
Explained and I\lustrated. 
Price $1 25. 


This Work will be valued by every good Teacher and 
Student in Mathematics, 


A. 8. BARNES & Co., 
PUBLISHERS, 
No. 51 John Street, New York. 


jy6 tf 








In Press. 


JOHN BARTLETT, 
CAMBRIDGE, 


HAS IN PRESS AND WILL SHORTLY PUBLISH: 


GHOST AND GHOST SEERS; 
Or, The Night Side of Nature. 


By MRS. CROWE, 
Authoress of Susan Hopley, &c., &c. 
WITH NOTES AND APPENDIX. 





In Press. 
A COLLEGE SYSTEM 


jy20 3 
OF f 
NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. EN 
In 3vols.8vo By W.H.C. Bartlett Prof. of Nat. Philos. 


WING 
at the Military Academy of the United States at West 
rry 


Point. HE Subseriber would inform Authors, Publishers. and 
jy 20tf Vol. I. will be ready in August. “T'Prites, that he au contnae to entry on the bs 


ROBERT CRAIGHEAD, : : 


His facilities are such that he is enabled to execute al! 
PRINTER, 


orders promptly, and in every style of the Art, upon the 
112 FULTON STREET, N.Y. 











most reasonable terms; while the experience of many 
years enables him to feet perfect confidence in his efforts 
to give satisfaction to all who may faver him with thei! 
p patronage. N. ORR, No. 151 Fulton street, 


jy20 3m New York. 
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PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & CO., 
Publishers and Booksellers, 110 Washington Street, Boston. 


PUBLISH THIS WEEK. 


PRIZE TRAGEDY. No. XVII. 
MOHAMMED; THE ARABIAN PROPHET. Boston Mlustrated Edition 


A TRAGEDY IN FIVE ACTS. SHAKSPEARE'S DRAMATIC WORKS. 


By GEORGE H. MILES. Price 75 cts. 














CONTAINING 
The above is the successful = FORREST paid the prize of One KING RICHARD THE SECOND. 
With a Splendid Steel Engraving of the Queen to Richard. 
VOLUME VI.—MILMAN’S GIBBON’S ROME. No. VI 
Boston Library Cheap Edition. Carlyle’s Latter Day Pamphlets. 
i , and 4 
ote ng concluding volume, and contains a complete Index arranged expressly for P ARLI AM E N TS, 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
REPRESENTATIVE MEN. By Ralph Waldo Emerson. Complete’ Valuable Agricultural Work. 
incao volume, 1Sus. Frice 91. EUROPEAN AGRICULTURE AND RURAL ECONOMY FOR 
PHILO: AN EVANGELIAD. By the Author of “ Margaret.” A praner od and Agriculturists. From personal observations, by Henry Colman, late 
Tale of the Real and Ideal. 12mo. Price 88 cts. ommissioner of Agriculture in Massachusetts. 


LIFE AND RELIGION OF MOHAMMED. Translated from the O¥MAN'S LETTERS ON EUROPEAN LIFE AND MANNERS. 


by Rev. J. L. Merrick, el M 2 vols. I2mo0, A new Edition. Price reduced to $1 50. 
Hewes %y " errick, eleven years @ Missionary among the Persians, The above popular Work has, within the short time of its first publication, reached ee 
sale of 5000 copies, and the demand for the same is sti!] undiminished. 


NOBLE DEEDS OF WOMAN ; or, Examples of Female Courage and BENNETT’S AMERICAN POULTRY BOOK. With 75 Engravings, 





Virtue. By Elizabeth Starting. 12mo. cloth gilt, $1. 12mo. cloth. Cheap Edition. 
HISTORICAL WORKS 
HUME’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, | LAMARTINE’S 


Boston Library Edition, 6 vols. 12mo. 


HISTORY OF THE REVOLUTION 
MACAULAY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, OF 1848 | 
Boston Libre Edition, pvelanase 1 and'2, = stoig ane" Segarra Beiegs con- Wit t it f th A th * 

i t t work of Mr. Hume, and, when completed, w re sed ~ 

sundae Susanne all future historical reference relating to the History of 1 aed \ ) a flor rau utjor. , 

This is a fine Library Edition, complete in one volume, bound uniform with Hume’ sand 

MILMAN’S GIBBON’S ROME. | Macaulay’s History, 12mo. Price 75 cents. at i 

The History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, by Edward Gibbon, Esq.,| The above series of Historical Works are known as the a lons,” 
with notes by the Rev. H. H. Milman, to which is prefixed a complete Index to the and for the style of binding and quality of paper and printing Te the 
whole work—complete in 6 volumes, and published in uniform style with Hume and) most desirable and cheapest books published in this country, angang dibrary a 
Macaulay's History. ‘ complete without them. 
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LIBRARY EDITION OF STANDARD POETICAL WORKS, 


BOUND IN UNIFORM STYLE OF MUSLIN, GILT. 





5 * 
Camphell’s Poetical Works, 1 vol. 12mo. with Portrait. 








Tupper's Poetical Works, 1 vol. iy with Portrait. Scott's Poetical works, 1 vol. 12mo. with Portrait. | Camp! j , 

Cowper's Poetical Works, do. do. Hemans’ Poetical Works, do. do do. Croly’s Beauties of British Poets, 1 vol. 6 illustrations. 
Pope's Poetical Works, — do. do. do. Milton and Young’s Works, do. do. do. Howitt. Cook, and Landor's Poetical Works, 1 vol. 12mo, 
Byron’s Poetical Works, do. do. do. Wordsworth’s Poetical Works, do. do. do. Poems of Ossian, | vol. 12mo. 10 illustrations. 

Moore's Poetical Works, do. do. do. Kirk White’s Poetical Works Thomson and Pollok, 1 vol. 12mo. Portrait. 

Burns’ Poetical Works, co. do. do. and Remains, do. do. do. Life, Gems, and Beauties of Shakspeare, I vol. 12mo. 


The above Poetical Works are uniform in size and binding, and are sold separately or together. Their size and style considered, they are the cheap- 
est Library Editions of the same authors before the American public. Price $1 each. 








IN PRESS. IN PRESS. 
MARGARET PERCIVAL IN AMERICA: CYCLOPEDIA 
A Religious Tale. 12mo. -. 
THE REBELS: Useful and Entertaining Knowledge. 
Or, Boston before the Revolution. One Volume Royal Octavo. 
By the Author of “ Hobomok.” EMBELLISHED WITH FOUR HUNDRED ENGRAVINGS. 


P. S. & Co. have recently Imported, and have now on hand, a large Stock of the various kinds of OXFORD BIBLES, in the various styles of 
Bindings—Plain, Illuminated, and Clasped. Orders for the same, supplied at the lowest rates for Cash. jeli tf 
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NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 


WILL PUBLISH 
On FRIDAY, JULY 26th, 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF THOMAS CAMPBELL. 


Edited by WILLIAM BEATTIE, M.D. With an Introductory Letter by WASHINGTON IRVING, Esq. 
In two vols. 12mo. with a Portrait. Price $2 50. 


ALSO, ON THE SAME DAY, 


GIBBON’S HISTORY OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE—Vol. IV. 


Uniform in size and style with the duodecimo volumes of “Hume,” “ Macaulay,” and “Gibbon,” already issued by the 
same publishers. Paper 30 cts.; in muslin, 40 cts. per vol. 
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RECENTLY PUBLISHED: 


LETTICE ARNOLD, A TALE—By MRS. MARSH, 


Author of “Two Old Men’s Tales,” “ Emilie Wyndham,” &c. Price 10 ets. 


“ A beautiful story—healthy in sentiment—and of great interest.”” 


aif ~ THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF ROBERT SOUTHEY, 


ma fe: Edited by his Son, the Rev. CHARLES CUTHBERT SOUTHEY, M.A. Part IV. 8vo. 
“J , PRICE TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. 


“ In’Bouthey's Life and Letters. the lovers of pleasant English prose may make sure of having as agreeable a specimen of unconscious autobiography in the form of letters, 
ap any in the English language.’’— Edinburgh Review. 


McCLINTOCK’S SECOND BOOK OF GREEK, 


Containing Syntax, with Reading Lessons in Prose ; Prosody and the Dialects, with Reading Lessons in Verse, forming a sufficient 
;, ' Greek Reader. With a VocanuLary. 


- 


7 of the Central High School, Philadelphia. (ich wnt There are also a perspicuity, definiteness, and conciseness in the language 
' : r hasbeen very happy in the distribution and arrangement of the sub- | with which I am exceedingly pleased.’”— Prof. W. S. Tyler, Amherst College, Mass. 


: ELEMENTARY SKETCHES OF MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 


io Delivered at the Royal Institution in the Years 1804, 1805, and 1806. 
, By tHe tate SYDNEY SMITH, M.A., 
AN INTRODUCTORY LETTER TO MRS. SYDNEY SMITH, BY THE LATE LORD JEFFREY. 


;—Introdactory Lecture ; History of Moral Philosophy; History of Moral Philosophy, Part IT. (imperfect); On the Power of External Perception (imperfect) 
; On Meinory (a fragment); On Reason and Judgment (a fragment); On the Conduct of the Understanding ; On Wit and Humor; On Wit and Humor, Part I; 
mtiful, Parts I,. IL, and HL ; On the Sublime ; On the Faculties of Animals, as compared with those of Men; On the Faculties of Beasts ; On the Conduct of the 
art Ui.; On the ~\"% Powers of the Mind ; On the Evil Affections; on the Benevolent Affections ; On the Passions; On the Desires; On Surprise, Novelty, 

ql Habit, Parts [. and II. 


SHOULDER-KNOT ; Or, Sketches of the Three-fold Life of Man. 


By Rev. B. F. TEFFT. 
12mo. paper, 60 cents; muslin, 75 cents. 


; ' 
‘ “Jf the rest of the series is equal to the ‘First Book in Greek,” they form the | jects, so as to introduce the beginner gradually to the difficulties, and yet carry him 
a dateie to the classical tongues with which we acquainted.— Prof. | forward rapidly to an acquaintance with the essential forms and principles of Greek 


“ The story is admirably conceived, and is developed with no little dramatic interest | Louis the Thirteenth, and his brilliant and virtuous queen, Anne of Austria—it is essen 
and effect. "There is not a word nor a sentiment in the whole to which the most fastidi- | tially a romance. If works of fiction must be read—and read they will be while fancy 
ous can object. It breathes no sickly sentimeutalism, but a pure and high-toned moral } and genius live in man—we welcome those of the class before us. Our only objection 
and religious life, and it aims to vindicate true virtue, and the Scripture doctrine of | to the work is, the author's blending historic truth with the creations of his own exu- 
Divine retribution. Though founded on history—events in the life of the celebrated | berant fancy.”—.dmerican Biblical Repository. 


No. IV. of the PICTORIAL FIELD-BOOK OF THE REVOLUTION. 


Or Illustrations by Pen and Pencil of the History, Biography, Scenery, and Traditions of the 
WAR FOR INDEPENDENCE. 
BY BENSON J. LOSSING, ESQ. 
With Sia Hundred Engravings on Wood, by Lossing § Barritt, chiefly from Original Sketches by the Author. 
To be completed in about 20 Numbers, 8vo. Paper, 25 cents each.—Four Numbers are now ready. 
“Tt is one of the most attractive works in the department of history that has cn dents, and piquant sketches of character, giving a perpetual interest to the at ~4 
fallen under our notice Biblical Repository that of the journal of a popular tourist. Whoever would refresh his knowledge 0 


“The historical portions of the narrative, which are written in aclear and a | scenes and characters of the Revolution, should not fail to watch for the appearance of 
style, are interspersed with descriptions of scenery, personal adventure, amusing inci- | these delightful numbers.”"—NWew York Tribune. 





